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The Author & Journalist 


“DEMONSTRATES THE VALUE OF YOUR CRITICISM SERVICE” 


Says J. Frank Davis, Successful Author 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST CRITICISMS LEAD TO SALES 


February 
Tenth, 
9S 


Dear Willard E.Hawkins: 


You will recall advising me -~ in two 
independent and exhaustive opinions, one by 
Marry Adler and one by yourself == as to 
watters of approach, relative character values 
and general technical cevelopment which you 
thought might help to make more saleable a 
story of mine which had been returned by one 
of the first-class magazines with the comment 
from the editor that while he liked some things 
about it he did not find it as a whole one 
he could use; and regarding which I was quite 
unable to get the necessary perspective to see 
how it might be improved. 


You will be pleased to learn that, efter 
receiving your criticisms and suggestions and 
as the result of them, I was able to secure a 


new viewpoint and so revise the story as to 


J. Frank Davis's published 
fiction has included approxi- 
mately 150 short-stories, novel- 
ettes and book-length serials 
in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Red Book, Blue Book, Inter- 
national, American, Collier’s, 


The story to which he re- 
fers in the accompanying letter 
will appear in one of the 
world’s greatest and most 
widely circulated magazines. 

Mr. Davis’s home is in San 
Antonio, Texas. 


make it acceptable to that magazine, which 
bought it at as large a price as I ever receive 
for short stories. 


To both you end Mr.Adler I want to express 
my cordiel appreciation of this very practical 
assistance. It demonstrates the value of your 
criticism service not alone to novices but to 
those who have had a considerable professionel 


Popular, and other national experience. 
magazines, as well as several 
books. I am very glad indeed, unsolicited, to 


authorize you to make any use of this letter 
that you believe may be helpful either to other 
writers or to yourself. 


Very sincerely yours, 


J.Frank Davis. 


YOU, TOO, CAN PROFIT FROM THIS SERVICE 


A criticism service for all literary workers is 
conducted under the direction of Willard E. 
Hawkins, editor of The Author & Journalist. 
Used by professional writers as well as novices, 
it is considered by many the leader in the field 
of practical criticism. 

The A. & J. staff critic advises first of all for 
salability—if such is lacking, how it can be 
created. Always the literary market information 
possessed by the magazine is utilized to the ut- 
most. The unique Progress Chart, rating the 
writer for nineteen fundamentals, and the copy- 
righted A. & J. Story-Sales System, are free to 
all fiction clients. Manuscripts are returned to 
their writers with detailed criticism within 72 
hours of receipt. 


RATE SCHEDULE 


1,000 words 5,000 to 6,000 $4.0 
1,000 to 2,000...... 6,000 7,000. 5:00 
2,000 to 3,000 7,000 to 8,000... 5.5 
3,000 to 4,000 8,000 to 9,000. 6.00 
4,000 to 5,000. 9,000 to 
Each additional thousand words above 10,000...........- -40 
OTHER SERVICE BRANCHES 

Literary revision with typing, per M words...........- $2.00 
Letter perfect typing, prose, Per 15 
Verse criticism: Each poem, 20 lines or less........-.-- 1.00 

Additional lines, each eee 
Play criticism: For each act 5.00 


All fees payable in advance. Enclose return postage. 


Send your manuscripts today to The Author & Journalist Criticism Department 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado 
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Magazine Editors--Everywhere 


A Message by Lloyd S. Graham, President 


National Association 


individuals. 


Lloyd S. Graham 


of Business Writers 


N making editorial plans for the future, magazine editors will find it to their 
advantage to consider the work of members of the National Association of Busi- 
ness Writers first. Many editors already know that there is a high standard 

of craftsmanship among these members. And many more editors, in their never- 
ending hunt for material which is better than the ordinary run-of-the-mill stuff, 
will learn to lean with increasing confidence upon N. A. B. W. members. 


From the first, membership standards have been high. It is not so easy to join. 
Membership is not large, but it is widespread geographically, so that an editor’s 
needs can be well served almost anywhere. Membership is wide open to the writer 
of ability and integrity who takes his job seriously, who has a high standard of 
craftsmanship. It is closed to the hack, the part-time dabbler, and to the tyro 
until he has proven himself. There is no room for the tricky or the sharp. 


With these policies fundamental we pledge ourselves to work with editors every- 
where as closely as possible and to the best of our abilities, as a group or as 


OFFICERS AND MEMBERS 


The 1931 officers are Lloyd S. Graham, President; Fred E. Kunkel, Vice-President; John 'T. Bart- 


lett, Secretary-Treasurer; J. E. Bullard, Ruel McDaniel, Willard D. Morgan, William Crawford 
Hirsch, William E. Koch, E. H. Brown, L. E. Andrews, Frank Farrington, Directors. The mem- 


bership— 

CALIFORNIA 
Mary Gleeson, 282 Chronicle Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
William E. Koch, 82314 West 41st St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Marie Pake, 530 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Frederick M. White, 911 No. Mariposa Ave,, Los Angeles. 


Calif. 
Ira W. Wolfe, 416 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


COLORADO 


John T. Bartlett, 2005 Mapleton Ave., Boulder, Colo. b 
John Stewart MacClary, 725 West 14th St., Pueblo, Colo. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Fred E. Kunkel, 3807 Military Road, Chevy Chase, D. C. 


FRANCE 
0. C. Zilisch, 63 Reu Falguiere, (15e), Paris, France. 


GEORGIA 
Archie Richardson, East Lake, Decatur, Ga. 


ILLINOIS 
= Cleveland, 708 W. Park Ave., Highland Park, 


Frank H. Madison, Box 440, Kilbourne, II]. 
Wm. J. Miskella, 736 Lyman Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 


INDIANA 
Leslie Childs, P. O. Box 575, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Wm. R. Hansen, 2418 S. 8th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 
A. E. Holden, 3156 Park Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


LOUISIANA 
R. A. Sullivan, 600 Queen & Crescent Bldg., New Or- 
leans, La. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
= E. Andrews, 497 North St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
“9 M. Frederick, 11 Kneeland St., Boston, Mass. 
- N. Hollingsworth, The Copley, Room 65-A, 18 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 
H. L. Lawson, 18985 Wark Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


MINNESOTA 
Arthur G. Patterson, 607 East 7th St., Duluth, Minn. 


MISSOURI 
Develle Thatcher, 2406 Norton Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


NEW JERSEY 

Ernest A. Dench, Ho-Ho-Kus, N. J. 
Wm. Crawford Hirsch, Rahway, N. J. 
W. F. Schaphorst, M. E., 45 Academy St., Newark, N. J. 

NEW YORK 
Robert K. Doran, Ellis Bldg., Main at Minnesota, Buf- 

falo, 

P. D. Fahnstock, Box 483, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Frank Farrington, Delhi, N. Y. 
Lloyd S. Graham, 131 Delaware Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lester G. Herbert, No. 9 Easterly Ave., Auburn, N. Y. 
Austin C. Lescaboura, Croton-On-Hudson, N. Y. 
Andrew J. McGregor, 152 West 42nd St., New York City. 
Willard D. Morgan, 60 East 10th St., New York, N. Y. 


OHIO 
Edward Salt, 1727 So. Seneca Ave., Alliance, Ohio. 
RHODE ISLAND 
J. E. Bullard, 83 Colonial Ave., Cranston Station, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Mrs. Mildred S. Sullivan, 350 Greenville Ave., Olneyville 
P. O., Providence, R. I. 
TEXAS 
A. B. Ashby, P. O. Box 1223, San Antonio, Texas. 
E. H. Brown, 1435 Allen Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 
Will H. Mayes, P. O. Box 18, Austin, Texas. 
Ruel McDaniel, P. O. Box 1242, San Antonio, Texas. 
B. C. Reber, P. O. Box 855, San Antonio, Texas. 
Charles N. Tunnell, 6507 Rodrigo St., Houston, Texas. 
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Just How FAR will this standardization of maga- 
zine contents continue or develop? This is a per- 
tinent question when a review of the past, pres- 
ent, and future of writing is under consideration. 


“Study our magazines, learn our formula, turn 
out stories just like those we are publishing—in 
length, subject matter, style, tempo, and even the 
color of the hero’s hair’—this, in substance, is 
the advice pounded into the heads of writers by 
the vast majority of wood-pulp editors. And 
even those editors who claim to buy just any good 
story and won’t admit having a formula, betray 
themselves through their reasons for rejecting 
manuscripts, and in the very obvious standardiza- 
tion of their magazine contents. The smooth-pa- 
per and highbrow magazines have less definitely 
defined formulas than those of the confession-story 
or war-story groups, perhaps, but a close stu- 
dent may recognize them, nevertheless. It is 
merely that such things as flair, style, and treat- 
ment constitute the essentials of their formulas, 
rather than subject matter, as in the pulp-paper 
groups. 

Let the writer whose ideal is art and whose goal 
is self-expression disdain the formulas if he will. 
Joseph Hergesheimer refused to write for the edi- 
tors and finally (so the legend runs) after ten 
years made the editors come a-begging to him for 
his non-conformist literature. That was in the 
days before real standardization had set in. If 
he were beginning all over today it might conceiv- 
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ably take him twenty years to break down the 
barriers. 

The writer who wants to sell seemingly must 
conform. Those who assert that they never write 
to suit the editors, but solely to suit themselves, 
and who sell all they produce, are just downright 
lucky. Their work happens to fall naturally into 
some of the standardized patterns. 

What is going to be the outcome? Probably no 
definite change in the immediate future. But it’s 
a strange pendulum that doesn’t swing both ways. 
A reaction from this reign of standardized maga- 
zines is within the realm of possibility. 

The revolution will not be brought about by the 
wage-slaves who turn out reading matter for the 
public appetite. After all, their bread and butter 
depends upon following what seems to be the public 
demand—or at least upon not anticipating it too 
greatly. The reaction, when it comes, will be in- 
stigated by a public completely fed up on standard- 
ized mental pabulum. This public will begin to 
look for and demand variety, novelty, spontaneity, 
The magazines will catch the drift of public de- 
mand and cost their old formulas to the winds. 
This will throw some thoroughly standardized 
writers out of a job. The more versatile will 
swing into something different, and a lot of non- 
conformists may get the chance that is denied 
them under the present regime. 

When this return swing of the pendulum will 
occur we do not attempt to predict. It is probably 
some time distant. A study of literary cycles might 
possibly throw light on the subject. Financeers, 
from a study of charts covering business cycles 
of the past, are able to predict just about when 
the peak of prosperity will be reached in years to 
come, and when the next depression will occur. 
No one seems to have worked out such charts in 
the literary field. The only indication of possible 
change now apparent lies in the fact that standard- 
ization has reached the point where it is almost 
intolerable to a fairly large body of readers. When 
that point has been reached for the majority, the 
pendulum will begin to swing back—slowly at 
first, but gathering momentum. 


IF STATISTICS WERE AVAILABLE, we believe that it 
would be disclosed that travel sketches greatly 
outnumber all other types of article material pro- 
duced for submission to the magazines. Hundreds 
of thousands of people take trips every year, and 
out of the number it is but natural that some 
thousands should feel the urge to write of the 
new and interesting things they have seen. Their 
articles, often well written, are submitted to maga- 
zines and literary agents in a constant flood—and 
patiently returned. 

The average travel article, as a matter of fact, 
stands less chance of sale than almost any other 
type. There are only a few travel magazines— 
Travel, The Nomad, National Geographic, the new 
Holiday, and the recently announced North Amer- 
ica—these, with some automobile publications, 
about compose the list. In the course of time they 
have thoroughly covered most of the readily avail- 
able places which tourists are prone to write about. 


(Continued on Page 51) 
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The Changing Market 


BY H. BEDFORD-JONES 


No. 2 in “The Graduate Fictioneer” Series 


THESE words 
are written at the 
close of the black- 
est year in the 
history of Amer- 
ican fiction writ- 
ing, the year 
1930. 

For the first 
time, every prior 
experience of fic- 
tioneers has been 
reversed, with a 
dismal and _ horri- 
fic thud. Form- 
erly, in every 
time of panic and 
crisis, even during the World War, maga- 
zines prospered mightily; people turned to 
magazines to get their minds off their 
troubles, to get out of themselves and the 
world they knew. The magazines were 
immune from financial disaster. 

This time it was different—the stock mar- 
ket crash was too universal. Also, magazine 
prices had gone up. The ten-center of the 
old days now cost two-bits, much less easily 
spared for an evening or two of diversion. 
Depression had struck deeply into all lines. 
Everybody was in the stock market, and 
everybody suffered. Further, the magazine 
market was—and is—flooded with publica- 
tions that had far passed the saturation 
point; anyone with a little backing was put- 
ting out new magazines. They were either 
using the cheapest sort of material by un- 
known writers, or they were filled with 
stories first published years ago and now re- 
printed at a very cheap rate. 

Street & Smith started this notion by 
buying all rights from authors, wherever 
possible, and reprinting stories without fur- 
ther payment whenever a new magazine 
was tried out. The readers had of course 
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forgotten the old stories first used ten or 
twelve years ago—and meantime some of 
the authors had become well known. Even- 
tually others adopted the plan, by buying 
second serial rights from authors on old 
stories. It became a Frankenstein that all 
but crushed the fraternity of fictioneers in 
1930. 

During the flush days of 1929, the editors 
had bought largely and at high prices; at 
jeast two fiction magazines were paying up 
to ten cents per word. The new year dawned 
with a crash. The safes were full of MSS.; 
everybody had lost money, circulation was 
dropping to the danger-point, advertising 
was thin. Money was being rapidly lost, 
not made. Extinction threatened. 


The result was quite logical. Editorial 
policies were abruptly changed, and so were 
editors, in some cases. Budgets were cut 
down, the rates of authors were lopped on 
all sides, and in many instances no more 
manuscripts were bought from high-rate 
writers ; nobody could sell except the strug- 
gling beginner who was content to take a 
small price for his wares. The magazine 
could exist for months upon what was 
actually bought and laid away in the safe, 
and that is exactly what they did. 

The fictioner suffered. He suffered so 
far that even the Authors’ League appealed 
to its members to pay a year’s dues in ad- 
vance, to help out. No members whom I 
encountered had been able to do it, how- 
ever. While I was writing these words, as 
though to offer a ghastly corroberation, came 
a newspaper clipping announcing the end 
of John A. Tyson, author of several novels 
and a fiction writer of some repute. Poor 
Tyson was found on a park bench, a dis- 
charged pistol in his hand and his pockets 
stuffed with rejection slips. It sounds al- 
most too melodramatic to be true, but is sad 
fact. 


on 


a 


Hartley, a good and well-known fictioneer, 
walked into one editorial office with a superb 
story. 

“Here’s what you want,” he said sav- 
agely. “It’s fine stuff. Instead of paying me 
eight cents a word, you can have it for two 
cents—payable on publication. But for God’s 
sake advance me a hundred on the price, so 
I can pay my chauffeur his back wages.” 


HIS incident is true. It may, incidentally, 
reveal quite a bit about Hartley, but the 
point is what it reveals about the market. 
There were a good many Hartleys along in 
those dark days of last summer, and the 
editors struck some good bargains, when 


they could afford to snap them up—which . 


was not always. The editors themselves 
were in a very bad way and had their own 
hard-luck stories. 

One newly arrived fictioneer—lIct us call 
him Parker—saw the handwriting on the 
wall early in the year when prices were 
being first slashed on stories. His name was 
in keen demand, he was a prolific writer, and 
he needed money; a bad combination. The 
editors would have little or none of him, 
for he refused to have his rate slashed. 


“Can’t afford it,” he explained to me. 
“T’ve only just got to where I’m getting 
good prices, and whenever those birds buy 
a Parker story, they’re going to pay good 
prices. They will have to buy a few short 
ones to keep the name in front of their 
readers.” 

“But what'll you do with the mass of 
stuff you turn out?” IT asked. 

He grinned cheerfully. “Create new au- 
thors and unload it at whatever the editors 
will pay—they’ll take stuff from new writers 
because it’s cheap. But anything with Par- 
ker on it, stays high!” 

He got away with it. Some of the pen- 
names he used became very successful— 
proving that his stories had the punch, re- 
gardless of names. 

The year ran out its course, the new 
year began—and what has happened? There 
seems no change in the number of maga- 
zines—there are even new ones to replace 
those which fell by the wayside. Experi- 
ments have been tried, and have failed; I 
know of only one which succeeded, and the 
man who put that over is at present writing 
negotiating for a deal which will either 
see him bust or see a big new name and 
firm arise in the magazine field. 

Business conditions are better, circula- 
tion is creeping up again. The high rates 
paid last year have settled to much lower 
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levels. Outside of the illustrated maga- 
zines, seven cents a word is the highest 
rate, and five cents is an exceptionally good 
rate. Many magazines will not pay anyone 
over two cents—they can get plenty oj 
material at that price. 

In a word, the market is deflated. 

It is more highly specialized than ever, 
Each field, such as that of Westerns, has 
split up into sub-fields—cowboy stories, two- 
gun stories, etc. There is argument for and 
against specialization, as with reprint mate- 
rial. Most of the reprint now being used 
in this month of March, 1931, has been to 
some extent rewrtten to suit present con- 
ditions, however. 

Except for Blue Book, the general-fiction 
magazines have about vanished. Specializa- 
tion has split up the reading public, also. 
More magazines are sold, fewer make 
money. Even those that specialize on ad- 
venture, go in for some definite field or type 
of adventure. 


The oddest phenomenon of recent maga- 
zine history is the group that goes in for 
so-called wierd or amazing stories. This type 
of story has been popular for the past 
thirty years, but with last year it broke into 
a large specialized magazine field of its own, 
and some of it makes a weird claim to be 
based upon science. These fantastic tales 
are generally very crude, but some of them 
are done with an astounding verve and a 
gripping intensity. The popularity of this 
type of magazine is a sad reflection upon 
the mentality of the reading public. Very 
rarely, nowadays, do the pulp-papers cast 
any pearls before their readers. 


The great thing for the fictioneer is to in- 
crese his public, make his name known. Jim 
Barton, for example, has been selling for 
several years to the various specialty maga- 
zines; whenever a new one appears, he de- 
liberately breaks into it. He usually uses a 
different pen-name with each one. Now he 
can sit down at will and whack out a varn 
of detective work, of air-fighting, or of 
jungle adventure, and sell it. It has taken 
work, but he has several very popular pen- 
names—valuable trademarks. 

In “The Fiction Business,” rewritten 
nearly two years ago, were made a state- 
ment and a prophecy, which may now be 
reviewed with some satisfaction on the part 
of the writer. He then stated that Western 
stories were on the wane, doomed to pass 
out of existence. Certain editors had banned 
them entirely, others were buying very few. 
Western writers were turning to other fields. 
And what happened? There was an abrupt 
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about-face, largely induced by the Western 
movies of Warner Baxter and others in his 
train. Western stories leaped back into 
favor. Western magazines held up where 
all the others crashed in circulation, and 
there you are. 

The writer’s prophecy, however, was not 
so wet. Speaking of specialized magazines, 
he foretold the existence of Oriental Tales 
and other pulp sheets dealing with the orient. 
The book had hardly been out six months 
when that identical title appeared on the 
stands, with Far East Adventure Stories 
to second the motion. With this encourage- 
ment, let us glance at the market of today 
and venture further into the dangerous realm 
of prophesy. 


HITHER tends the market? Probably 
to the dogs, so far as good writing is 
concerned. Adventure and Blue Book have 
held out with supreme unconcern for a bet- 
ter type of story than others use; but the 
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level of the mass will force them all down to 
a lower plane. The days of high prices in 
the pulp field are past. The flood of maga- 
zines cannot be absorbed by the reading 
public. All will make a little money, none 
will make huge profits, and the tendency will 
be to pay the writer less and less, to use 
cheaper stories. 

Publishers and news companies have tried 
to force new magazines off the market, and 
have failed dismally. The new magazines 
can, if necessary, form their own distribut- 
ing company. There will be few mergers; 
magazine names are mostly valueless. The 
ease with which a whole group of new mag- 
azines can be started on a shoestring, to 
flood the market, discourages any combine 
for restriction. 

So I may be pardoned pessimism anent 
the future. The outcome will be a perennial 
flood of ultra-cheap magazines of distinctly 
higher type, upbuilt by some editorial genius 
—who has not yet appeared. 


1931 Article Market—A Challenge to 
the Resourceful 


BY JOHN T. BARTLETT 
Co-Publisher and Associate Editor of The Author & Journalist 


FOLICIES 
which will be best 
for most article 
writers in 1931— 

Shwerter 
lengths. T he 
1500-word article 
of 1929 told in 
1000 words; 
many more 250 to 
500-word articles. 
There are fre- 
quent exceptions, 
but the trend to 
reduced lengths is 

John T. Bartlett general. 

More _illustra- 
tive material—photographs, sketches, forms. 
Somewhat more liberal policies in dealing 
with publications. Under 1931 conditions 
editors of known good markets should be 
allowed more time for consideration. The 


privilege of cutting should be granted more 
freely. 


As never before, give the editor what he 
asks for. 

Interview more. 

Query more. 

The article writer should not expect to 
make as large an income in 1931 as in 1929 
or the first half of 1930, but if he succeeds 
in controlling his reaction to depression he 
can expect fair returns, with increased in- 
comes, more than compensating, in post- 
depression years. 

As spring arrives, magazines are using 
ten to forty per cent less article material. 
There is no immediate prospect of change, 
though the bottom seems to be reached. 
These are typical reports— 


“Except that our numbers are running smaller 
during the depression and we are buying more 
closely than normally, article conditions are as 
usual with the Saturday Evening Post.’—The Edi- 
tors, The Saturday Evening Post. 


“The only great change in the market is the 
business depression, which results in the cancella- 
tion of much advertising in all periodicals, and a 
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consequent reduction in the gross reading matter 
required.”—Arthur H. Jenkins, The Farm Journal. 


“The tendency of our articles is toward concen- 
tration. We need shorter material, packed with 
substance.”—-Sumner Blossom, editor, The Amer- 
ican Magazine. 

“The length of our articles is decreasing. We 
now find two to three thousand words an ideal 
length for most material. For this we are paying 
the same rates as we did formerly for much longer 
articles.’.—Allan C. Collins, associate editor, The 
World’s Work. 

“In viewing the business paper market for 1931, 
the writer must remember that business papers, 
like other enterprises, have been hit by the depres- 
sion. Fewer pages of advertising mean fewer 
editorial pages and consequently the writer starts 
out on the new year with a market that is con- 
siderably reduced . . . . the demand for shorter 
features will not only continue but increase; 1000 
words represents the most desirable length.”—H. 
P. Bridge, Jr., editor, The Keystone (jewelry 
trade). 


"THe reduction in consumption applies to 

all the various classifications—general 
women’s, outdoor, religious, juvenile, busi- 
ness, fraternal, mail order, farm. The total 
number of publications is down somewhat 
through suspensions and consolidations ; the 
number of new publications appearing has 
diminished. 

However, American publications are still 
buying articles in enormous volume. There 
is an abundance of markets for good articles. 

And rates have held steady in remarkable 
degree. Of representative editors reporting 
to THe Autuor & JourNAList for the 
Annual Forecast Number, none reported a 
reduction in article rates. The article mar- 
ket has in this respect withstood depression 
much more successfully than the fiction mar- 
ket. L. K. Weber, Popular Mechanics, re- 
ported higher rates. 

Most editors, however, are getting more 
for their money. They are insisting on bet- 
ter stories—the kind which require more 
time in preparation—and they are far less 
tolerant of elaboration. 

How about “ghosts”? Some reaction is 
noted toward this type of article. Ray Fling, 
of the Ahrens Publications( Hotel Manage- 
ment, National Hotel Review, Hotel Bulle- 
tin, Restaurant Management) announces 
that “ghosts” are out with his group—espec- 
ially significant since for Hotel Management 
and Restaurant Management such stories 
formerly were demanded. Leslie Allen, of 
Electrical Installation, declares against the 
ghost story. Popular Mechanics and Scien- 
tific American do not use “ghosts.” 

Despite some reaction to ghost articles, 
they are very popular, with various maga- 
zines paying a premium for them. 
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H. P. Bridge, Jr., of The Keystone, de. 
clares that business papers are compelled to 
use much staff-prepared material because 
free-lances sufficiently expert for the sub- 
jects can not be found. 

L. S. Treadwell, of Scientific American, 
writes, “Our trend is toward special writers 
who can contribute technical knowledge with 
human-interest approach, and more articles 
by our staff from material worked up 
through cooperation of the larger industrial 
companies or well-known engineers.” 

The volume of staff-prepared material 
always increases during a depression. It js 
easy, in fact, to find publications which are 
suffering editorially from this trend, which 
will bring its own corrective. Free-lances 
at any time only have ecomomic recognition 
as they produce articles more efficiently— 
cost and quality both being considered—than 
staff writers can. 


HE trend among the business papers is 
more and more to specific, quickly-told 
articles, with average word-length definitely 
down from last year. Some business writ- 
ers who made 1500 words their standard 
length a year ago now make 100 to 1200 
words the standard length. The number of 
brief stories, 200 to 500 words, multiplies. 
Many of these stories would have sold in 
1000 words last year, but not now. 

“Pictures lend authenticity which I have 
found it difficult to provide by any other 
means,” writes Dan Rennick of Drug Top- 
ics. The trend continues toward pictures. 
Pictures must be better. Most business edi- 
tors tell THe AutTuor & JouRNa ist that 
they .will always be glad to give the author 
an order for pictures, if a manuscript 1s ac- 
ceptable, and pay fair photographer's 
charges. 

Admitting depressed conditions, but con- 
fident of eventual up-turn and editorial re- 
quirements larger than in the past, these rep- 
resentive business editors have recently writ- 
ten Tue Autnor & JourNatist: Lyman 
Forbes, National Retail Lumber Dealer; H. 
W. Springborn, Gas-Age Record ; H. James 
Larkin, Ford Dealer & Service lield; E. L. 
D. Seymour, Florists’ Exchange; Ralph Mc- 
Quinn, National Lumberman; K. C. Clapp, 
Furniture Record; J. M. Thacker, Laundry 
Age: Edward Thom, Olsen Publications; 
Thos. H. Mullen, National Retail Clothier, 
Chicago. 

The writer who works closely with editors 
is the one who is weathering best the storms 
of 1931. Hit-or-miss writing, which sufficed 
fairly well for serveral years, has failed 1ts 
adherents dismally. 
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On articles, practically all magazines like 
the intelligent query. The Saturday Even- 
ing Post writes: “Outlines and scenarios are 
worthless to us in fiction, but useful in arti- 
cles. We can make a reasonable guess on a 
one-page article outline, and frequently save 
the writer and ourselves waste effort.” Skill- 
ful querying implies a legitimate but clever 
exposition of the high points. 

When depression comes, the unfortunate 
writer is the one whose material suffers in 
quality as increased rejections discourage. 
He goes dead, demoralized. He blames his 
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eclipse wholly on business conditions, prob- 
ably no more than twenty-five per cent re- 
sponsible. 

Another type of writer is stimulated by 
adverse markets. He forgets the old success 
formulas, and builds new ones. He culti- 
vates new types of material; finds what edi- 
tors want, and gets it, no matter how diffi- 
cult ; organizes his time to better advantage. 
He masters the situation, and when prosper- 
ity returns, rides high. 

In the 1931 market, the best men will win. 


The Psychology of Editorial Policies 


BY DAVID RAFFELOCK 
Associate Editor of The Author & Journalist, Director of the Simplified Training Course 


WRITERS are 
sometimes con - 
cerned about what 
is likely to be the 
editorial trend. 
The one who spe- 
cializes in West- 
ern stories won- 
ders whether the 
market will hold 
out; the detecive- 
story writer faces 
the future dubious 
whether editors 
will continue to 
want his wares, 
and so on. Much 
of this doubt can be removed by understand- 
ing why editors print certain types of 
stories. 

To understand the present trend and to 
gauge the future, we must look at Ameri- 
cans as consumers of the fictional product. 
What do they want and why do they want 
it? The average citizen leads a highly con- 
ventional, standardized life. He works 
pretty hard to make a living and is almost 
always paying the installment collector. His 
chores are standardized, he hurries to work 
each morning, his duties are seldom excit- 
Ing or varied, he returns home in the eve- 
ning to conventional pleasures. Man seldom 
is truly satisfied with the routine he must 
follow. He yearns more or less consciously 
for wealth, for adventure, for many loves, 
for significant living, for variety. 

It is fiction’s job to supply vicariously the 
desirable things denied most men in their 
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everyday life. When the author fully under- 
stands this function of magazine fiction, and 
knows, too, that it must entertain, he will 
not be baffled by editorial policies. Certain 
tendencies in magazine policies can be 
gauged with some degree of accuracy. 

Adventure fiction will be popular as long 
as man is a city dweller. Our rugged pio- 
neer past is still in our memory. There is in 
man the strong nostalgia for outdoor life, 
for facing elemental dangers, for un- 
trammeled physical living. Ages hence, when 
all men have become confirmed city dwell- 
ers, the popularity of adventure stories will 
wane. Man will no longer yearn for adven- 
ture and will not seek printed dreams in 
magazines. 

The same is true, of course, of Western 
stories. This type has a rightful place among 
our magazines and moving pictures, for it 
is American folk-lore. As long as our west- 
ern country contains great open stretches 
of land, plain, mountains and desert, the 
tradition of the colorful, active West will 
be kept alive. For in this tradition is a 
sort of confirmation of subconscious yearn- 
ings. It seems that romance must exist 
where not a house is to be seen for miles, 
where living is obviously hard, and where 
strange contours of land seem to insist that 
queer or stalwart or bad men live. Photo- 
graphs, movies, and travel keep alive the 
folk-lore of the West. The weary worker, 
the earthbound professional man, the grow- 
ing, eager boy—all feel that if only they 
were able they could go to the West and 
plunge into adventure. It is always there 
waiting for them, beckoning. The Western 
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story may vary slightly with the changing 
of fashion, but long will it attract readers, 
long will it be demanded in great numbers 
by editors. 

Love stories also can be depended upon 
to attract all classes of readers until our 
social and moral systems change. The reader 
of the pulp-paper magazines secks for some- 
thing above animal necessity and a_ blind 
mating instinct. If a factory girl marries a 
salesman or a doctor or the scion of a wealthy 
family, she is one in thousands. Another 
yearns for a man of standing and some finan- 
cial rating; for someone who can give her 
something besides babies and a tiny house to 
drudge over. She yearns for dramatic ac- 
tion, “for swell clothes, for contact with the 
privileged classes. As long as love stories 
give her these vicariously she will avidly 
buy magazines. 

The so-called better magazines fulfill a 
similar function. Their stories of love and 
romance go also to those of hungry hearts 
and thwarted dreams. The average bour- 
geoise woman needs the narcotic of vicari- 
ous romance as much as her poorer sister. 
Remove the economic difficulties that color 
most marriages, remove moral restraints 
that keep a man and woman in love from 
loving each other, remove the stigma of 
forced marriages for position or money or 
other necessity, and the type of love story 
we know today will pass into the limbo of 
forgotten things. 

Detective stories will always appeal to 
readers. They present, after a fashion, a 
mental problem with the answers always to 
be found “in the back of the book.” Who 
would not be clever; Many who fancy them- 
selves clever are never so recognized by 
their friends. But the reader of detective 
fiction is infallibly clever. He knows the 
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crime investigator is right, no matter how 
much others in the story may doubt him, 
and he is always proved correct. Also, be 
identifying himself with the great detective 
the reader is himself, vicariously, an unusu- 
ally astute man. T he popularity of the crime 
story will abate when readers have become 
satiated with the artificial glamor of crook 
characters, but the deductive type of detec- 
tive story will long remain popular. 

Some generalities might be made regard- 
ing the stories that will be in demand dur- 
ing the coming year. If the financial de- 
pression continues, stories more optimistic 
in tone than those now published will be 
wanted. When people are worried about 
money, they want to forget it when they 
read stories. The more a yarn can make 
people forget, the more popular it is. 

The purely imaginative story will per- 
haps increase in vogue. Reality is almost 
too stern at present. If one soars to the 
moon, to Mars or other planets, one escapes 
entirely from mundane problems. 

Love stories may become more romantic 
than heretofore, for romance is a mirror 
that flatters and never returns a true image 
of a plain woman. 

In fact, depression or no depression, all 
magazine fiction will doubtless continue to 
deal less and less with important economic 
and social problems. We are in a transition 
stage of society and there is a great in- 
activity and uncertainty among leaders. 
When no remedies to difficulties are forth- 
coming it has become politic to serve the 
narcotics of forgetfulness, of diversion and 
camouflage. And as heretofore, the editorial 
demand will be for stories that offend no 
one, that ruffle or stir one not too much and 
that leave the reader with a pleasant, happy 
feeling. 


FLASH ON THE COPYRIGHT SITUATION 


HE United States Senate Patents Committee 
on February 23rd filed a favorable report 
on the Waterman-Vestal Copyright Revision Bill, 
H. R. 12549, which is of such vital interest to 


authors. 

An amendment has been adopted providing that 
no money damages may be collected for infring- 
ment of copyright unless the copyright owner has 
either registered or printed a copyright notice 
thereon. This was done to remove apprehensions 
that users of copyright material might be subject 
to payment of damages if they use material with- 


out being aware that it is copyrighted. Failure 
to register or put a notice on the work does not, 
however, divest the author of his rights in the 
work, as is the case today. He may at any time 
protect himself against future unauthorized use 
of his work by securing registration or notice. 

The Authors’ League of America and other 
proponents are urging enactment of the bill at 
this session of Congress, since it is necessary, 
if American authors and composers are to have 
protection abroad, for the United States to adhere 
to the Berne International Copyright treaty be- 
fore August 1, 1931. 
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Fiction Market Trends for 1931 


BY AUGUST LENNIGER 


THERE have been sig- 
nificant tendencies in the 
pulp-paper fiction field 
during 1930 which will 
continue to reflect them- 
selves this year. The 
long - predicted reaction 
to the too-stereotyped 
formula story in over- 
specialized magazines 
has begun to manifest 

August Lenniger itself in the growing pop- 
ularity of the general adventure story. 

In less than a year six new general ad- 
venture magazines have been born, o1 
which five are apparently flourishing. They 
limit themselves to masculine-interest ac- 
tion stories and permit woman interest 
rarely, but they offer latitude for real 
spontaneity and use a variety of stories for 
many of which there was a very limited 
market a year ago. Man Adventure Stories, 
Far East Adventure Stories, All Fiction, 
Excitement and Star Magazine are the in- 
fants lustily shouting for “different” action 
stories with real character and significance, 
and added to the long-established Adventure, 
Complete Stories, Short Stories, Blue Book, 
Argosy, Popular, and Top-Notch, it is ob- 
vious that the general-adventure story is 
one of the best bets in the pulp-paper market 
today. 

While Western action stories retain their 
popularity, there seems to be a great deal of 
material of this type floating about which 
comes under the category of “just another 
Western.” But it is the really worth-while 
story with some novelty in plot and treat- 
ment that makes a place for itself. While the 
Western action magazines offer excellent 
Opportunity of a steady and well-paying 
market to those who can do them well, there 
are a great many mediocre Westerns going 
begging. Several of the Western magazines 
have broadened their policies to permit 
a secondary woman interest: Ace-High, 
lriple-X-Western (in novelette lengths), 
Western Trails, and Western Rangers. 

The Western romance is a type which has 
gained considerable popularity and offers a 
field that is not quite so overcrowded and 
perhaps less demanding because it is com- 
paratively new and all the old gags have 
not yet been exhausted. These magazines 


require a simple love story in a Western set- 
ting, with a bit of gunplay and physical ac- 
tion, but frequently these stories are from 
the heroine’s viewpoint and the danger and 
action are implied rather than emphasized 
in action. Four new magazines have been 
launched in this field in slightly over a 
year ; two under the Clayton banner, Range- 
land Love Story and Western Love Story 
Magazine; one by Dell, Western Romances, 
and the youngest, Westland Love Maga- 
sine, by the Crescent Publishing Company. 

Crime -adventure and _ action - detective 
stories are also increasing their favor, and 
enjoy a considerable preference over the 
analytical detective story. Several new pub- 
lications have been launched in this field re- 
cently. Underworld fiction particularly has 
room for new writers who can do it well; in 
these stories a strong woman interest is in 
many cases preferred, but it must not get 
too sentimental. 

Although the popularity of the air story 
dropped a trifle in 1930, several air maga- 
zines claim they need war-air_ stories 
urgently, particularly some with a new 
“slant.” They desire more character, back- 
ground, significance—stories with a really 
worth-while plot, and there is occasionally 
room for one with a secondary woman in- 
terest. Stories are wanted that play more 
upon the human relationships and emotional 
conflict than a mere series of aerial battles. 
Those of you who saw Richard Barthelmess 
in “The Dawn Patrol” should have a good 
idea of what is being sought. 

The love story continues to offer great 
opportunity, both in pulp and smooth-paper. 
Among the romantic pulps, and also in the 
Illustrated Love Magazine, there is a ten- 
dency to feature the more dramatic and 
heavily emotional, strongly plotted type of 
love story in preference to the sweet and 
simple Cinderella theme. Some of these even 
verge on the sensational, although they avoid 
stepping over the brink of conventionality. 

The confession story is one of the best- 
paying’ as well as most likely sources of 
recognition for the unknown writer. Quite 
a few writers are working this field in con- 
junction with the market for sex stories 
among magazines like Youngs, Lively 
Stories, Pep Stories—aiming first at the two- 
cent confession markets, and if they fail, re- 
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writing their stories in third person for the 
sex magazines. It does not work in all cases, 
but there is at least a chance for salvage in 
this plan. Many of the sex magazines, it 
should be noted, are very unsatisfactory to 
deal with, paying very low rates and fre- 
quently put out by fly-by-night concerns. 

A practical suggestion here in regard to 
short-shorts may not be amiss. The two 
magazines using them as a regular feature 
receive several thousand a week, and while 
there is a possible chance for an exception- 
ally good one, short-shorts are very unlikely 
to yield any writer a living. They may look 
easy to write, but the truth is, they are ex- 
tremely difficult to do effectively, and the 
odds against selling are heavily against the 
author. 

The majority of publishers are continu- 
ing to bring out two-dollar books, and while 
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perhaps a bit more cautious in their selec. 
tions, are just as ready to welcome the 
meritorious novel of real significance as be- 
fore the price war. 

General business conditions have not 
seriously affected writing; the “new” writer 
particularly has very good chances of recog- 
nition today, for where there have been lean 
editorial pocketbooks, the tendency has been 
to cut down on the headliners who demanded 
extra rates and give new contributors g 
chance when their work is of equal quality 
and can be purchased for less. 

The writer who takes the trouble to ac- 
quaint himself with what editors desire in 
the fields he chooses for his work, by care- 
fully analyzing the magazine he is aiming 
at before writing, and then deliberately 
“slanting” his work to suit their require- 
ments, should find little difficulty in selling a 
high percentage of his output during 1931, 


Into the Factory, You 


BY E. S. PLADWELL 


[MAGINARY letter written by a conscien- 

tious New York agent nowadays to a 
struggling young author whose name is, say, 
Rudyard Kipling: 


Dear Kip: Sorry but I'll have to return your 
manuscript, “The Brushwood Boy,” as I can’t 
think of a single magazine that it will fit. A lit- 
tle too imaginative and bizarre for The Saturday 
Evening Post or Redbook and of course the 
pulps are out of the question. Better luck next 
time. 


Another letter from same to same: 


Dear Kip: Too bad, but I simply cannot see 
“Without Benefit of Clergy.” Frankly, your mind 
seems to run too much toward sex. This yarn 
might have had a chance with Risque Stories or 
the Parisienne, but your present treatment of the 
yarn is all wrong and is far too draggy. Sor- 
ry. Better luck next time. 


Still another letter from same to same: 


Dear Kip: “The Light That Failed” simply 
will not do. In the first place it is a bad length; 
too short for a novelette and too long for a 
short. Secondly, there’s not quite enough ac- 
tion. Perhaps you might like to rewrite it, 
starting off at the point where Maisie smashes 
a canvas and then running it up to a machine- 
gun crisis in the desert, but perhaps even that 
may be poor advice. Better put it away and try 
sometime else. 


More, same to same: 


Dear Kip: “Soldiers Three” has too much 
long-winded dialogue and _ philosophy. Not 


enough action for the pulps, and the setting is 
too rough and crude for the smooths. Sorry. 
Try again. You simply will not, or cannot, hit 
the market. Better study the magazines closer. 


Sample letter from kind-hearted editor of 
a modern Western magazine to a stranger 
named Owen Wister, who has just. sub- 
mitted perhaps the greatest Western story 
ever written, “The Virginian”: 


Dear Mr. Wister: Sorry to be sending back 
your manuscript, “The Virginian.” While it is 
well written it is extremely long, slow and drag- 
gy, and the action or conflict does not occupy 
one-tenth of the story. There are some amusing 
incidents and the characters are attractive but 
would suggest that you boil this down to, say 
6000 words. 

As you are perhaps inexperienced in the re- 
quirements of a Western story, but show con- 
siderable promise, would take the liberty to give 
you a few suggestions which might make this 
salable. Start out with the gun-fight between 
the Virginian and Trampas, and work it up from 
there. You might even have Trampas pursue 
by the Virginian in several running gun-fights. 
with a sub-plot or two to make it more interest- 
ing. Would also suggest that you cut out the 
schoolma’am entirely. Women are not greatly 
desired in Western stories. If you use her at all, 
make her merely incidental. 

I make these suggestions because your work 
shows that you really know the West and per 
haps you can adapt yourself to the requirements 
of our chain of magazines by constant study and 
application. What we want is action, action, ac 
tion. Hoping to see more of your work... - 
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Letters to Editors—When and When Not 
to Write Them 


BY JAMES L. DILLEY 


A GREAT many 
authors are letter- 
writing addicts. 
They spend hours 
of valuable time 
composing “sales” 
letters to accom- 
pany their manu- 
scripts; “pu ff” 
letters to “put 
them in solid with 
the editors”; sar- 
castic, grumbling, 
complaining le t- 
ters, kicking about 
changes in manu- 
script, low rates, and so forth. At least, a 
great many beginners in the writing game 
seem to follow this practice. The old timers 
soon learn that letters, unless the editor is a 
personal friend, are most effective when con- 
fined to contents of a business or informa- 
tive nature. 

I speak from experience. My writing is 
done chiefly in the humorous field, and I’ve 
written letters to editors (even when I had 
progressed enough to have known better) 
that did me actual harm, instead of reacting 
to my benefit, as I had fondly hoped. 

For example, there was a letter I wrote 
to a magazine that owed me money for sev- 
eral published contributions. I addressed 
my letter to the editor, and what I didn’t 
tell him was omitted solely because of an 
exhausted vocabulary. He and his asso- 
ciates were a bunch of crooks (according to 
my epistle) ; his publishers should be incar- 
cerated in Sing Sing, and his blankety-blank 
magazine would be compelled to struggle 
along in the future without any further con- 
tributions from my gifted pen. 

Two days later I was forced nonchalantly 
to light a Murad. For, my letter carrier de- 
livered a check from the aforesaid magazine, 
paying me in full for my material, at a rate 
much higher than I had ever received from 
magazines paying on acceptance! The pub- 
lication to which I sent my vitriolic missive 
1S still on the newsstands, and seems to be 
enjoying a growing prosperity, in spite of the 
fact that its readers have to suffer along 
somehow with pages devoid entirely of my 
contributions. 


James L. Dilley 


I later tried to reestablish myself as a 
contributor with this same magazine, and, 
forgivingly, it bought occasional items, but 
the purchases were truly so “occasional” 
that I eventually was forced to discontinue 
the publication entirely as a market. My 
foolish letter, I am convinced, planted a 
sour note that will quite possibly never be 
lived down. 

While editing a bank magazine for Rand 
McNally and Company, I encountered num- 
erous strange and often ridiculous chronic 
letter addicts. 

One chap used to write a two-page, high- 
pressure sales letter, telling me how good 
he was, with almost every submitted manu- 
script. You can conceive how silly this was 
when I explain that the majority of his 
contributions were “shorts”—seldom over 
three hundred words in length. His letters 
almost invariably were twice as long as his 
manuscripts! How much more sensible it 
would have been for him to get out and dig 
up some interviews instead of wasting so 
much time writing to editors. Perhaps he 
figured (and this wouldn’t miss the mark 
far) that his stuff was so poor it needed 
additional assistance to help put it across. 
At least, an editor usually feels this way 
towards contributors with that particular 
complex. 


"THE most profane letter I’ve ever seen 
was from a writer whose article had 
been cut some three hundred words or so. 
He called me every kind of an insufferable 
jackass in the unabridged dictionary, and 
ended up by threatening to sue me. My 
letter to an editor, mentioned at the start 
of this article, was like a scented love note 
in comparison. Well, the matter ended 
when we sent him a check for the few dol- 
lars he claimed was coming to him. We did 
this, not because his letter had us’ buffaloed, 
but because his complaint was, in a measure, 
justified. He could have secured the same 
action by a two-line memorandum accom- 
panying his next manuscript. As it turned 
out, he sacrificed a good market, because 
somehow we thereafter favored contributors 
who were a trifle more pleasant and a great 
deal less profane in their correspondence. 
Another letter-writing expert had the habit 
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of sending us a letter once or twice each 
week, describing in glowing and lengthy 
terms the various interviews he had lined 
up and the “hot” material he was going to 
send us. As I recall, he never came through 
with so much as a solitary submitted manu- 
script! His complex was always entirely 
beyond me. Possibly he was one of those 
“do it tomorrow” chaps who are always 
just on the verge of great deeds but never 
quite manage to get them accomplished. 

Then there were the “puff” writers, who, 
one and all, fell into the same category and 
whose letters seemed to follow a certain 
definite pattern. This formula was to praise 
the magazine to the skies, laud the editor 
and his staff, explain how the person signing 
the letter invariably sat up until midnight 
absorbing the magazine’s contents (yes, these 
strange comments even in the bank magazine 
field) and other such complimentary but 
highly improbable drivel. The “catch” was 
always present, in the form of a desire, in- 
tensely expressed, to assist our wonderful 
magazine with valuable editorial material 
from time to time. 

Such letters, I am convinced, are usually 
sincere and are written only through ignor- 
ance. Ignorance of the fact that the best 
way to sell material to a magazine is simply 
to write it up on white paper, double spaced, 
mail it-in, and let the editor decide. ‘Puff’ 
letters are the most superfluous things imag- 
inable; they only make the writer appear 
ridiculous and they waste the editor’s time. 
On the other hand, though, sincere letters of 
praise from readers are highly appreciated 
by editors. The difference between the two 
should be easily discernable. 


For the purpose of clarity, let us outline 
a few of the various letter types, and en- 
deavor to analyze them constructively. 


Sales Letters. Seldom, if ever, are these 
necessary. The best possible sales talk is 
in the manuscript itself. If the manuscript 
suits the editor’s needs he'll buy it; if it 
doesn’t, he’ll send it back. If it shows prom- 
ise in certain portions, but is not acceptable 
in its entirety, the chances are that the editor 
will write to you and explain the situation, 
regardless of whether you have written to 
him. Sales letters accompanying manuscripts 
only disturb the editor and divert his mind. 
They are harmful in most cases, instead of 
helpful. About the only circumstance that 
alters this case is where the article has some 
unusual significance that cannot be contained 
in the manuscript itself. An explanation of 
this significance may help to sell the article, 
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and enable the editor to embellish it with 
explanatory notes, but your letter should do 
little more than explain the situation in un- 
derstandable language. 


Letters of Complaint. These, of course, 
are necessary at times. Slow payment, un- 
due manuscript cutting and other occur- 
rences justify occasional letters of complaint. 
In some cases these letters must be written 
more than once to accomplish the desired 
results. The first letter, though, should in- 
variably be friendly. Slow payment is sel- 
dom the editor’s fault anyhow, and manu- 
script cutting may be caused by a variety of 
circumstances—often by unexpected _last- 
minute space limitations due to the insertion 
of advertising. Other causes for complaint 
also often spring from sources beyond the 
editor’s control. A friendly letter in nine 
cases out of ten will secure an adjustment 
or an adequate explanation. If it is neces- 
sary to write a second letter, be firm, but not 
threatening. If a third letter is required, be 
still more insistent, but retain your dignity 
and in heaven’s name, don’t ever become 
profane! Admitting, nevertheless, that the 
temptation to use strong language is allur- 
ing at times. 

When it comes to a last resort in the mat- 
ter of complaints, I would weigh the circum- 
stances carefully, considering especially the 
future possibilities of the magazine as a 
market and the peculiar conditions of your 
immediate difficulty. Often, on contempla- 
tion, the whole matter will appear more 
trivial than it seemed at first, and you'll be 
inclined to pass it by. On the other hand, 
if you have been seriously mistreated on a 
matter of rates or slow payment, it may be 
best to have your lawyer write the fourth 
letter to the magazine. This is for you to 
decide. 


Letters Asking for Assignments. These 
should be fairly brief and to the point, ex- 
plaining your qualifications, the territory you 
cover, and so forth. Such letters are of 
course unnecessary if you write fiction. The 
way to get fiction assignments is first to sell 
a few stories. The assignments will come 
of their own accord. 

Letters asking for assignments should 
never be boastful; in fact they should not 
endeavor to be “sales” missives at all. They 
should be more in the nature of service let- 
ters, and as such they are appreciated by 
editors and result in worthwhile leads 1 
most cases. 


Friendly Letters. One of the real pleas- 
ures of the writing game is the gradual 
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building-up of friendships with editors, both 
through personal contacts and through cor- 
respondence. The result is the privilege 
sooner or later of exchanging chatty, friend- 
ly bits of correspondence with the men who 
buy your material. 

While all letters should be friendly, it is 
seldom advisable to make them intimate. 
And, it is seldom advisable to “start the ball 
rolling yourself” by addressing the editor 
by his first name. Let him pave the way 
first, through letters that become more and 
more friendly as time goes on. Follow 
through on the lines he throws out and a 
warm correspondence friendship will soon 
result. Such friendships are exceedingly 
helpful; but they can never be forced. 

Don’t try to become chatty with an editor 
just because you’ve sold him a manuscript. 
While editors are just as human as writers, 
the very nature of their positions puts them 
somewhat on guard, and they are wary of 
contributors who try to force themselves 
into the limelight through so-called “breezy” 
personal letters. 

Established contacts are, of course, differ- 
ent. For example, if I were writing to 
Ernest V. Heyn, editor of Film Fun, or to 
James A. Sanaker, feature editor of the 
Chicago Daily News, I wouldn’t hesitate to 
say, “Hey, you big bum, whadda ya mean 
shorting me on last week’s check?” If, on 
the other hand, I were writing to the editor 
of Life, I’d sure use more discreet language, 
to say the least. The first two are personal 
friends, and while I’ve sold considerable 
material to Life. I wouldn’t know its editor 
if I saw him on the street, because I’ve 
never had the pleasure of meeting him. 


Puff Letters. These letters are absolutely 
out. Almost every writer gets a few of 
them out of his system at the outset of his 
career, but they soon become only disgusting 
memories of the past. The beginner who 
avoids them entirely is truly wise. 
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LE TER writing, I am often convinced, is 

somewhat a disease. Or, it is at least 
chiefly a habit. Time spent on letters to 
editors can almost always be used to greater 
profit in working on manuscripts. If you 
enjoy writing letters, write them to your 
personal friends. You'll find, by the way, 
that your personal correspondence has per- 
haps been sadly neglected. Think how much 
more appreciative of your letters these 
friends will be, in comparison with busy 
editors ! 

That veteran trade-journal and business 
writer, John T. Bartlett, has the right sys- 
tem. He accompanies his manuscripts with 
short, explanatory, friendly memorandums 
that take up the minimum of the editor's 
time and still manage to convey the neces- 
sary information about his material. I re- 
call one time when I was with Rand Mce- 
Nally when Mr. Bartlett had occasion to 
write a letter of complaint. This letter con- 
cerned the rejection of an article that had 
been written on assignment. It was busi- 
ness-like, straightforward, and set forth the 
complaint clearly. It developed that a mis- 
understanding existed, and this misunder- 
standing, needless to say, was soon cleared 
up. Since Mr. Bartlett is one of the veterans 
of the game I know he won’t construe this 
as a “puff” and thus cause me to inject com- 
ment into this article that contradicts the 
principle set forth. The incident is men- 
tioned as an example of the correct way to 
go about letter writing to editors. 

In conclusion, let me say that editors do 
not object to receiving letters. In fact, they 
enjoy hearing from contributors. But, let 
your letters guard against: 

High-pressure salesmanship. 

Wishy-washy attempts at friendliness. 

Puffery. 

Grumbling. 

Undue lengthiness. 

Anything of any nature that may pre- 
judice a good market against you and your 
work. 


ON OPENING A NEW BOX 


By Geratp Rarrery 


"TYPING paper, smooth and white! 
Servile host of eager pages! 

What a lot of tripe I’ll write 

On this surface that the sages 

Dead and dumb a thousand years 

Might have scrabbled up with words 

To sound and echo in the ears 


Of nations. But the modern herds 
Of tap-tap typists grinding out 

Stuff to ruin dead sages’ rest 

Would sniff and sneer without a doubt 
If forced to write on palimpsest. 
Perhaps the law of compensation 
Gave olden scribes less provocation. 


t 
| 
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The Author & Journalist 


1931 Fiction Marketing Chart {| 


Listing Primary and Secondary Markets for Various Types of Fiction 


Length requirements and other details should be ascertained by referring to the Handy 
The Secondary Markets column does not indicate that all stories of type 
indicated for the primary group would be acceptable, but simply that there is some 
overlapping which suggests possibilities. 


Market List. 


I—QUALITY GROUP 


Stories of Distinction and High Literary Merit. Plot 


Subordinate to Character. 


Realistic, psychological, sub- 


tle, interpretive. Primary appeal to the intellect. 


Primary or 


Prokable Markets 


American Mercury 
Atlantic Monthly 
Bookman 

Forum 

Harper’s 


Secondary pr 
Possible Markets 
Golden Book 
North American Review 
General Popular Magazines 
Women’s Magazines, 
group a 


II—GENERAL POPULAR MAGAZINES 


Dramatic stories of 
Romance, Humor, 


acters skillfully developed. 


Primary 


American 
College Humor 
College Life 
Collier’s 
Columbia 
Cosmopolitan 
Country Gentleman 
Elks 

Liberty 
MacLean’s 
North America 
Redbook 


Saturday Evening Post 


Adventure, Achievement, Conflict, 


Problems. Plot and char- 


Secondary 

Action, Pulp-paper 

Magazines 

sia 
Abbott’s Magazine 
Blade & Ledger 
B’nai B’rith 
Jewish Tribune 
Menorah Journal 
Movie Romances 
Outdoor America 
Photoplay 
Popular 
Rotarian 
Women’s and Household— 

Groups a, b and c 


III—WOMEN’S AND HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINES 


a—Love, domestic or social problems. Plot and char- 
acters skillfully developed. Crisp, modern style. Sophis- 
ticated on surface; ‘“‘Love’s Sweet Dream” at core. 


IV—ACTION AND PULP-PAPER MAGAZINES— 
MALE INTEREST 


Plot, vigorous physical action and drama essential, 


a—Adventure and action of all types, Western, air, war 
sea, detective, crime, sport, etc. F 


Primary 


Ace High 
Action Stories 
Action Novels 
venture 
All-Fiction 
Argosy 
Blue Book 
Complete Stories 
Excitement 
Five Novels Monthly 
High Spot 
Popular 
Man Stories 
Short Stories 
Star Magazine 
Top Notch 


b—Air Stories 


Airplane Stories 
Air Stories 

Air Trails 

Sky Birds 
Wings 


Secondary 


American 

American Boy 

Blade and Ledger 

Collier’s 

Columbia 

Country Gentleman 
rit 

Elks 

Liberty 

Outdoor America 

Open Road for Boys 

Redbook 

Saturday Evening Post 

St. Nicholas 


Groups a and d 
American Boy 
U. S. Air Services 


c—Detective, Crime, Mystery, Gangster Fiction. 


All-Star Detective Stories 


Black Mask 
Clues 


Complete Detective Novel 


Detective Action 
Detective Book 
Detective Classics 
Detective Dragnet 


Detective Fiction Weekly 


Detective Story 
Gangland Stories 
Gangster Stories 
Gang World 

Gun Molls 


Best Detective Magazine 
Group a 

General Magazines 
Women’s Magazines 


Primary Secondary 
Canadian Journal General popular magazines. 
Delineator Vanity Fair 
Goed Housekeeping Vogue 
Harper’s Bazar Group b 


Household Magazine 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
McCall’s 

Pictorial Review 
Women’s Home Companion 


b—More restricted in theme and style. Unsophisticated, 
glamorous, emotional. 


Illustrated Detective Magazine 

Master Detective (true) 

Racketeer Stories 

Real Detective Tales 

Scotland Yard 

Startling Detective Adventures (true). 
True Detective Mysteries (true) 
Underworld 


d—War and Air-war. 


Chatelaine Parent’s Magazine 
Farmer’s Wife Physical Culture 
Home Friend Farm Magazines 
Home Magazine Groups a, c and d. 
Holland’s Religious Magazines 


Modern Homemaking 
Modern Priscilla 
Mother’s Home Life 


People’s Popular Monthly 


Woman’s World 


Love Story Group 


c—Small town or rural appeal. 


American Cookery 
Comfort 

Blade and Ledger 
Everyday Life 
Family Herald and 


Groups b and d 
Country Gentleman 
Farm Magazines 
Religious Magazines 


Aces 

Battle Aces 
Battle Stories 
Flying Aces 
Sky Birds 
Sky Riders 
War Aces 
War Birds 
War Stories 


e—Western Fiction. 


Cowboy Stories 
Frontier Stories 
Golden West 

Lariat Story 
North-West Stories 
Outlaws of the West 


Foreign Service 
Stars and Stripes 
Groups a a 
General Magazines 


Black Mask 

Far West Stories 

Love-Story Western Maga- 
zines 

Western Adventures 

The Westerner 


Weekly Star 
Gentlewoman 


Household Guest 
Household Journal 
Western Home Monthly 


Triple-X Western 
Two Gun Stories 
West 

Western Rangers 
Western Story 
Western Trails 
Wild West Weekly 
Wild West Stories and Complete Novel Magazime 


oup a 
General Magazines 


| 
—— 
_ 
Good Stories 
Grit 
Home Circle 
Home Friend 
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Secondary or Primary or 
Possible Markets Probable Markets 


{-Scientific and Pseudo-scientific Fiction 


Weird Tales 
0S 

Stories Group a 
Amazing Stories General Magazines 
Wonder Stories 


g—Miscellaneous (types indicated by title). 


Far East Adventure Group a 
Fight Stories 

Oriental Stories 

Physical Culture 

Prison Stories 

Railroad Man’s Magazine 

Sport Story 


V—LOVE STORY—PULF PAPER AND ALL FICTION 


a—Romantic love, glamorous, emotional, melodramatic 


Primary Secondary 
All Story Woman’s Magazines 
Cupid’s Diary Five Novels Monthly 
Dream World 
Illustrated Love Magazine 
Love Romances 
Love Story 
Sweetheart Stories 


b—Love-stories with Western background. 


All-Fiction Male-Interest 
Magazines 


Ranch Romances 
Rangeland Love Story 
Western Love Stories 
Western Romances 
Westland Love Magazine 


VI—SOPHISTICATED AND SOCIETY MAGAZINES 


Primary Secondary 
Chicagoan Life 
Harper’s Bazar Quality Group 
Houston Gargoyle Women’s Magazines 
New Yorker 
Spur 
St. Louis Town Topics 
Tattler & American Sketch 
Town Topics 
Vanity Fair 
Vogue 


VII—SEX AND RISQUE MAGAZINES 


Primary Secondary 


Breezy Stories Confession magazines 
Broadway Nights General Magazines 
French Follies Quality group 
Frolics 
Gay Parisienne 
Ginger Stories 
Hollywood Nights 
Parisian Life 
Paree 
Lively Stories 
Nifty Stories 
Real Smart 
Paris Nights 
Pep Stories 
Snappy Magazine 
Spicy Stories 
Ten Story Book 
Wow 
Young’s 


VIII—CONFESSION MAGAZINES 


First-person stories usually dealing with romantic and 
sex problems. 


Primary Secondary 
Dream World Sex Magazines 
I Confess Women’s Magazines 


Marriage Confessions 
ern Romances 
Real Love Magazine 

True Confessions 
True Experiences 
rue Romances 
True Story 


General Magazines 
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IX—BUSINESS FICTION 


Primary Secondary 
American General Magazines 
Extra Money 
Saturday Evening Post 
Specialty Salesman 


X—TABLOID OR SHORT SHORT-STORIES 


Stories under limits of 1000 to 1500 words, miscellaneous 


types. 
Primary Secondary 


Adult Bible Class Monthly Magazines of All Classes 
American Cookery 
American Farming 
American Hebrew 
Atlanti 

Blade and Ledger 
Broadway Nights 
Chicago Daily News 
Chicagoan 

Christian Herald 
Collier’s 

Comfort 
Cosmopolitan 

D. A. C. News 

Elks 

Everyday Life 
Excitement 

Grit 

Home Digest 

Home Magazine 
Household Magazine 
Houston Gargoyle 


Miraculous Medal 

McClure Newspaper 
Syndicate 

New Yorker 

New York Magazine 
Program 

Outlook 

Paris Nights 

Pennac 

Photoplay 

Playgoer 

Presbyterian Advance 

Real Detective Tales 

Rotarian 

Snappy Magazine 

St. Louis Town Topics 

Tattler & American Sketch 

Stamp’s Magazine 

10 Story Book 

Town Topics 

Union Signal 

Vanity Fair 


XI—RELIGIOUS FICTION 


Primary Secondary 
Adult Bible Class Monthly General, 
Ave Maria Women’s, and 
Catholic World Quality 
Christian Endeavor World Magazines 
Christian Herald 
Congregationalist 
Grail 
High Road 
Lookout 
Magnificat 
Miraculous Medal 
Presbyterian Advance 
Union Signal 
Unity 
Youth 
Juveniles, religious type 


XII—SUPERNATURAL OR PSYCHIC STORIES 


Primary Secondary 
Ghost Stories Mystic Magazine 
Mystic World Quality, 
Occult Digest Women’s, and 
Weird Tales General 
Magazines 


= 
r, 

Judge 
Liberty 
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JUVENILE FICTION MARKETING CHART 


Consult Handy Market List for length requirements and other details. In 


GENERAL PUBLICATIONS 


OLDER AGE 
(Boy) 


The American Boy 
Boys’ Life 
Model Airplane News 


opeco 
Open Road for Boys 
(Girl) 
The American Girl 
Everygirl’s 
(Boy and Girl) 
St. Nicholas 


YOUNGER AGE 
(Boy and Girl) 


Child Life 

John Martin’s Book 

Play Mate 

Junior Home Magazine 
The Children’s Hour 

Every Child’s Magazine 
Kindergarten Primary Mag. 
The Children’s Playtime 


story limits are 1000 to 4008 words for older classifications, 1000 to 2500 for junior ages, 


300 to 1200 for tiny tots. 


RELIGIOUS 
PUBLICATIONS 


TINY TOT (4 to 9) 
(Boy and Girl) 


Wee Wisdom 
Picture Story Paper 
Picture World 
Little Learner (2-5) 
Dew Drops 
Mayflower 
Storyland . 
Storytime 

Stories 

Sunbeams (2-5) 
Sunshine 

Our Little Folks 
Story World 


JUNIOR (9 to 12) 

(Boy) 
The Junior Boy 

(Girl) 
The Junior Girl 

(Boy and Girl) 

What To Do 
Junior World (Phil.) 
Junior World (St. Louis) 
World Friends 


INTERMEDIATE (12 to 16) 
(Boy) 


Target (Boyland) 
Haversa 

Boys’ World 
Youth’s World 
The Pioneer 
Boys’ Comrade 
Boy Life 


(Girl) 


Portal (Firelight) 
Torchbearer 
Girls’ Companion 
Girls’ World 
Queens’ Gardens 
Girls’ Circle 
Girlhood Days 


(Boy and Girl) 


Youth 

Olive Leaf 

Lutheran Boys and Girls 
Christian Youth 
Intermediate Weekly 
The Beacon 

The Young Churchman 
The Young Crusader 
The Friend 

Youth’s Comrade 


The Author § Journalist 


general, short- 


SENIOR AGE (16 on) 
(Boy and Girl) 


Classmate 

Wellspring 

The High Road 

Young People’s Weekly 
Forward 

Young People’s Paper 
Young People 
Epworth Herald 
Lutheran Young Folks 
The Challenge 

The Front Rank 
Onward 

The Watchword 
Young People’s Friend 


GENERAL PERIODICALS 


(Using limited amount of 

juvenile material—usually for 

tiny tots and — to 
ler. 


Holland’s 

Christian Science Monitor 
Farmer’s Wife 

Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans 

Grit 


Junior Life 

Junior Christian Endeavor 
World 

Junior Joys 

Boys’ and Girls’ Comrade 


Boys’ and Girls’ Comrade 


Women’s, Farm, and 


Religious Magazines 


An Editor Looks Ahead 


BY JACK SMALLEY 


Managing Editor, Fawcett Publications, Inc., Minneapolis 


LONG, hard winter! That’s the song of 

the magazine editors who have watched the 
sales barometers sink along with the temperature, 
and eyed with misgivings the dwindling reports 
from the advertising departments. 

But the blues are vanishing. Men and women 
are going back to work and spending their quar- 
ters again for magazines. Editors who drew upon 
their reserve stocks of manuscripts look at the 
barren shelves and delightedly resume the purchase 
of stories. Free-lance writers are eating again. 
Advertising is picking up. 

What will the summer and winter of 1931 hold 
for the fictioneer ? 

For one thing, there is already a demand for 
stories to fill depleted shelves. Editors have learned 
the necessity for economy, and their demand for 
stories will be tinged with caution. Just because 
stories are wanted is not a sign that money will 
be flung high, wide, and handsome for manuscripts. 
Rates are going to remain on a very conservative 
basis. The inflation in rates of 1929 will not be 
equalled for many years. Rates will be more in 
proportion to what the magazine can afford. 

The mortality list among magazines during the 
winter was not as great as was predicted. Com- 


petition remains keen in every field, which means 
that the story market will be brisk. 

In the pulps, crime stories seem to have the 
highest quotations. The detective magazines, par- 
ticularly those featuring actual cases_ illustrated 
with photos, have climbed upward, while other 
magazines did well to hold their own. Startling 
Detective Adventures, our entry in this field, is 
continually broadcasting appeals for true crime 
stories. 

A trend toward Westerns has been noticed for 
some time. The present magazine readers are be- 
ing influenced by motion pictures depicting the 
Western scene of pioneer days, rather than mod- 
ern stuff, and the good old ranch and wagon-trail 
melodrama is reviving. 

The World War (fought with very little ran- 
cor) continues to hold a dominant place in the pulp 
field, even though the field has narrowed consid- 
erably. Battle Stories uses only yarns of the big 
fuss, but settings may be in any country wher¢ 
phases of the war were fought. Stories and true 
adventures may be from the viewpoint of either 
American or German combatants. Gore and hate 
are avoided, and quite naturally the more noble 
and courageous aspects of man’s actions in the wat 
occupy the spotlight. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S ; 
HANDY MARKET LIST 


FOR LITERARY WORKERS + += PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 


Marcu, 1931 


The Handy Market List is designed to give, in brief, convenent form, the information of chief impor- 
tance to writers concerning periodical markets. Constant vigilance is exercised to keep this list up to the 
minute. New publications, changes of address, and changes of editorial policy are closely followed in F 
preparing for each quarterly publication. Only a few obvious abbreviations are employed; M-20 means - 
monthly, 20 cents a copy; 2M-10, twice monthly, 10 cents a copy; W-15, weekly, 15 cents; Q., quarterly, etc. 
Preferred word limits are indicated by numbers. Acc. indicates payment on or soon after acceptance; Pub., 
payment on or after publication. First-class rates, around 5 cents a word; good rates, 1 cent or better; 
fair rates, % to 1 cent; low rates, under % cent. Ind. indicates indefinite rates. Inc. indicates data in- 
complete. The editor’s name is given last before the word rates. Release of book, motion-picture, and 


other rights is usually a matter of special arrangement, so this information is not included. In general, 
the better-paying magazines are generous in releasing supplementary rights to authors. 


LIST A 


General periodicals, standard, literary, household, popular and non-technical, which ordinarily pay on acceptance at 
rates of about 1 cent a word or better. 


Aces, 220 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) War-air novel- 
ettes on Western front 15,000 to 25,000. Verse. J. B. Kelly; 
John F. Byrne, Mng. Ed. 1c up, Acc. 

Ace-High, 80 Lafayette St., New York. (2M-20) Western 
adventure, sport, short-stories 3500 to 7500, novelettes 
25,000, 4-part serials 40,000. W. M. Clayton; H. A. Mc- 
Comas. 2c up, Acc. 

Action Novels, 220 E. 42d St., New York. (Bi-M-20) 
Western, adventure novelettes 10,000, novels 20,000 to 
25,000, American hero. J. B. Kelly; John F. Byrne, Mng. 
Ed. Ic up, Acc. 

Action Stories, 220 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) West- 
ern and adventure short-stories 4000 to 6000, novelettes 
10,000 to 12,000, novels 20,000 to 25,000; verse. J. B. Kelly; 
John F. Byrne, Mng. Ed. 1c up, Acc. 

Adventure, 161 6th Ave., New York. (2M-25) Adventure, 
Western, sea, foreign short-stories 1200 to 15,000, novel- 
ettes 15,000 to 40,000, serials 50,000 to 100,000; fillers up to 
2000, adventure articles, verse. A. A. Proctor. 2c up, 
verse 75c to $1 line, fillers $10 up, Acc. 

Airplane Stories, 305 E. 46th St., New York. (M-25) 
Air action short-stories 3000 to 8000, novelettes 8000 to 
30,000, serials 30,000 up. No love interest. Wm. L. Mayer. 
Ic up, Acc. 

Air Stories, 220 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) Avia- 
tion short-stories 4000 to 6000, novelettes 10,000 to 12,000, 
serials 40,000 to 60,000, complete novels 20,000 to 25,000. 
J. B. Kelly; John F. Byrne, Mng. Ed. 1c up, Acc. 

Air Trails, 79 7th Ave., New York. (M-20) Thrilling 
air short-stories 3000 to 7000, novelettes 10,000 to 20,000, 
serials 40,000, occasional articles 1500, verse 4 to 6 stan- 
zas. Paul Chadwick. 1c up, Acc. 

All-Fiction, 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-10) Adventure 
short-stories, any locale, up to 6000, novelettes up to 
12,00, novels up to 25,000; soldier of fortune articles, 
customs of foreign lands, up to 4000; occasional verse 
of the out-trails; fillers up to 100. Carson W. Mowre. 
up, Acc. 

All Star Detective Stories, 80 Lafayette St., New York. 
(M-20) “Thriller” mystery short-stories 3000 to 6000; 
novelettes 10,000 to 15,000. Love interest permissible. Carl 
Happel. 2c up, Acc. 

All-Story, 280 Broadway, New York. (2M-20) Clean love 
short-stories, heroine’s viewpoint, 4000 to 7000, novelettes 
up to 14,000, serials up to 30,000. Verse up to 14 lines. 
Amita Fairgrieve, cd.; Mable M. Elmore, ass. ed. lc up 
verse 25¢ line, Acc. 

Amazing Detective Tales, 25 W. 43d St., New York. 
(M-20) Orthodox detective short-stories 3000 to 8000, 
novelettes 10,000 to 15,000, serials 40,000 to 50,000, ‘“New 
Author’s Corner.” Wallace R. Bamber. Ic, up, Acc. 

American Magazine The, 250 Park Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Short-stories 3500 to 5000, serials 45,000 to 60,- 
000, illustrated personality sketches 1000 to 1500, human- 
interest articles 3500 to 5000, stories of achievement. 
ummer N. Blossom. First-class rates, Acc. 

American Mer » The, 730 5th Ave., New York. 
(M-50) Sophisticated reviews, comment, essays; serious 
and political articles, short-stories, sketches, verse; high 
literary standard. H. L. Mencken. Good rates, Acc. 
parecsy Weekly, 280 Broadway, New York. (W-10) 
omantic, adventure, mystery, humorous _ short-stories 
2000 to 7000, novelettes up to 20,000, serials up to 70,- 
000, prose fillers up to 400. Don W. Moore, 1!4c up, Acc. 


Asia, 468 4th Ave., New York. (M-35) Articles on ori- 
ental life and thought interpreted in human terms; rela- 
tions between East and West, Russia and Africa included. 
Little fiction. Marietta Neff; Gertrude Emerson. G 
rates, Acc. 

Association Men, 347 Madison Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Y. M. C. A. publication. Devoted to life problems, inter- 
ests of young men. Articles, personality sketches 2000 to 
2500. Prefers query. F. G. Weaver. 1c up, Acc. 

Astounding Stories, 80 Lafayette St., New York. (M-20) 
Fantastic pseudo-scientific short-stories up to 10,000, 
novelettes 20,000 to 30,000, 3 or 4-part serials 40,000 to 
60,000. Love interest permitted. Harry Bates. 2c up, Acc. 

Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston. (M-40) Com- 
ment, reviews, essays, human-interest articles; sketches, 
short-stories, verse; high literary standard. Ellery Sedg- 
wick. Good rates, Acc. 

Battle Aces, 205 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) Air-war 
short-stories 5000 to 10,000, novelettes up to 15,000. Harry 
Steeger; H. S. Goldsmith. lc up, Acc. 

Battle Stories, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. (M-25) 
War and air-war short-stories 3000 to 8000, novelettes 
12,000 to 20,000, serials 35,000 to 60,000, installments of 
15,000, ballad verse up to 32 lines. True front-line experi- 
ence stories, first-person prefered. Roscoe Fawcett, Jack 
Smalley. 2 to 10c, poetry 25c line, Acc. 

Black Mask, 578 Madison Ave., New York. (M-20) De- 
tective, Western, border, short-stories 6000 to 8000, novel- 
ettes 12,000 to 15,000. Romance permissible. Joseph T. 
Shaw. Good rates, Acc. 

Blade and Ledger, 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-5) 
Clean romantic, adventure short-stories, small-town back- 
ground 1000 to 3500. Wm. Fleming French. 114 to 5c, Ace. 

Blue Book, 230 Park Ave., New York. (M-25) Western, 
mystery, adventure short-stories, mnovelettes, novels. 
Monthly true-experience prize contests. Edwin Balmer; 
Donald Kennicott, associate. 2c up, Acc. 

Breezy Stories, 1071 6th Ave., New York. (M-20) Sex 
short-stories, 2500 to 7000, novelettes 12,000 to 18,000; 
light verse. Cashel Pomeroy. Ic, verse 25c line, Acc. 

Calgary Eye-Opener, Box 2068, Minneapolis. (M-25) 
Jokes, jingles, gags, wise-cracks, epigrams; humorous 
sketches up to 200, verse up to 60 lines; ideas for illus- 
trations; light verse, prison, vagabond, emotional appeal. 
Cedric Adams; Phil Rolfsen, art ed. Humor $3 to $15, 
cartoons $3 to $10, verse 25c line up, Acc. 

Canadian Home Journal, 71 Richmond St., W., Toronto, 
Ont. (M-10) Short-stories up to 5000, 4 to 6-part serials, 
articles of interest to Canadian women up to 2500. W. 
Dawson. Good rates, Acc. 

Clues, 80 Lafayette St., New York. (2M-20) Detective, 
mystery short-stories 3000 to 6000, novelettes 20,000 to 
30,000, serials 40,000 to 60,000. W. M. Clayton, Carl Happel. 
2c up, Acc. 

College Humor, 1050 N. La Salle St., Chicago. (M-35) 
Youthful modern short-stories up to 8000, novelettes, 
serials, general and sport articles, college-interest; 
sketches, jokes, humorous essays; gay verse, epigrams, 
art work. H. N. Swanson. First-class rates, jokes $1, 
verse 50c line, Acc. 

College Life, 25 W. 43d St., New York. (M-25) Swift 
moving, realistic short-stories, collegiate background, sex 
interest, 4000 to 6000; novelettes 10,000, collegiate articles 
up to 1500, humorous verse, jokes. N. L. Pines. 1%4c up, 
verse 10c to 20c line, jokes 35c to 50, Acc. 
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Collier’s, 250 Park Ave., New York. (M-5) Short-stories 
up to 8000, serials up to 60,0000; articles, editorials. Wm. 
L. Chenery. First-class rates, Acc. 

Columbia, 45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. (M-10) 
Knights of Columbus publication. Articles on contempor- 
ary science, travel, sport, topics of general interest for 
men 2500 to 3500; action short-stories 5000, verse. John 
Donahue. 1 to 3c, Acc. 

Comfort, Augusta, Me. (M-5) Short-stories 1000, articles 
of family interest, household miscellany. V. V. Detwiler. 
1 to 3c, Acc. 

Complete Detective Novel Magazine, 381 4th Ave., New 
York. (M-25) Detective novels 60,000 to 75,000, true tales 
of detective work 1000 to 2500; short-stories up to 5000. 
Joseph Cox. 1c, Acc. 

Complete Stories, 79 7th Ave., New York. (2M-20) 
Western, adventure short-stories, novelettes, novels up to 
50,000, verse. Edmund C. Richards. 1% to 2c, Acc. 

Cosmopolitan (Hearst’s International combined with), 
S7th St. and 8th Ave., New York. (M-35) Short-stories 
5000; short-shorts 1000 to 1500, unusual light love, humor- 
ous themes; articles, personal experience, 4000 to 5009. 
Ray Long. First-class rates, Acc. 

Country Gentlemen, The, Independence Sq., Philadel- 
phia. (M-5) Short-stories, serials, articles of interest to 
rural readers; humorous sketches, jokes, agricultural and 
household articles. Miscellany for boys’ and girls’ depts. 
Philip S. Rose. First-class rates, Acc. 

Cowboy Stories, 80 Lafayette St., New York. (M-20) 
Cowboy, rangeland short-stories 3000 to 6000, novelettes 
25,000, 2-part stories 14,000 to 18,000. W. M. Clayton; H. A. 
McComas. 2c up, Acc. 

Cupid’s Diary, 100 5th Ave., New York. (2-M-20) Senti- 
mental love short-stories, girl’s viewpoint 4000 to 7000, 
novelettes 10,000 to 15,000, serials 40,000 to 60,000, lyrics 
8 to 16 lines. Helen MacVichie, 1 to 2c, Acc. 


D. A. C. News, Detroit Athletic Club, Detroit, Mich. 
(M-25) Humorous sketches up to 1500, verse. Chas. A. 
Hughes. First-class rates, Acc. 

Dance Magazine, The, 25 W. 43d St., New York. (M-35) 
Articles on any branch of musical show business 2500. 
Paul R. Milton; Harold Hersey, publisher. 1c, Acc. 

Delineator, Spring and Macdougal Sts., New York. 
(M-10) Dramatic, human short-stories 5000, serials, 
articles. Oscar Graeve. First-class rates, Acc. 

Detective Action, 205 EF. 42d St., New York. (M) <Ac- 
tion-mystery, detective short-stories 3000 to 10,000, novel- 
ettes 15,000. Harry Steeger, H. S. Goldsmith. Ic up, Acc. 

Detective Book, 220 KE. 42d St., New York. (M-20) 
Detective novels, crime articles, short-stories. J. B. Kelly; 
John F. Byrne, Mng. Ed. 1c up, Acc. 

Detective Classics, 220 IX. 42d St., New York. (M-20) 
Crime, detective short-stories, novelettes. J. DB. Kelly; 
John F. Byrne, Mng. Ed. 1c up, Acc. 

Detective Fiction Weekly, 280 Broadway, New York. 
W-10) Detective articles, short-stories, novelettes, serials. 

eward V. Bloomfield. 1%c up, Acc. 

Detective Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. 
(W-15) Detective and mystery short-stories up to 5000, 
novelettes up to 25,000, serials up to 80,000, 12,000- word 
installments, articles on crime, etc., 300 to 2500. F. E. 
ee Dorothy Hubbard, associate Ed. Good rates, 

ce. 

Dream World, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M-25) First- 
person short-stories 5000, serials 25,000 to 50,000, verse, of 
love and romance. Helen J. Day. 2c, verse 50c line, Acc. 


Elks Magazine, 50 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-20) Ar- 
ticles, short-stories 5000 to 10,000, serials up to 50,000. 
_ short-stories. Joseph T. Fanning. First-class rates, 

cc. 

Excitement, 79 7th Ave., New York. (M-20) Thrilling 
out-of-door adventure short-stories 1500 to 6000, serials. 
Lon Murray. Good rates, Acc. “Exciting Experiences” 
1000 to 2000, $15 each. 


Far East Adventure Stories, 25 W. 43d St., New York. 
M-25) Adventure fiction laid in Orient, Philippines, South 

a Islands, etc. Short-stories 3000 to 9000; novelettes 9000 
to 25,000; 2-part stories 30,000. ‘“New Authors’ Corner.” 
Wallace R. Bamber. 1 to 6c, Acc. 

Farmer’s Wife, 61 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. (M-5) 
Articles for farm women of general and household inter- 
est; short-stories, short serials, verse. F. W. Beckman, 
Mng. Ed. 1c up, Acc. 

Fight Stories, 220 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) Action 

stories of the prize ring, short-stories 3000 to 6000, novel- 
ettes 10,000 to 14,000. J. B. Kelly; John F. Byrne, Mng. 
Ed. 1c up, Acc. 
_ Film Fun, 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) Collegiate 
jokes, quips, epigrams up to 300, humorous verse. Lester 
Grady. Short text 3c word up; verse 50c up line; jokes, 
quips $1.50 up, Acc. 


The Author & Journalist 


Five Novels Monthly, 80 Lafayette St., New York 
(M-25) Western, adventure, sport, mystery, romantic 
novels 25,000, strong love interest essential. W. M. Clay. 
ton; John Burr. 2c up, Acc. 

Foreign Service, Memorial Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. (M) 
Short-stories, articles of interest to overseas men up to 
2500. Illustrations. Barney Yanofsky. 2c up, Acc. 

Forum, 441 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-40) Con. 
troversial articles, essays, ‘‘first’ short-stories 2000 to 
3000, serials. Henry Goddard Leach. Good rates, Acc. 

Frontier Stories, 220 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) Old 
West short-stories 4000 to 6000, novelettes 10,000 to 12,00 
novels 20,000 to 25,000; Old West fact articles up to 12,000; 
famous gunmen, sheriffs, etc.; verse. J. B. Kelly; John F. 
Byrne, Mng. Ed. 1c up, Acc. 


Gangland Stories, 25 W. 43d St., New York. (DBi-M-25) 
Gang short-stories, novelettes, 5000 up. Harold Hersey. 
Up to Ic, Acc. 

_Gangster Stories, 25 W. 43d St., New York. (M-25) 
Crime and gangster short-stories 5000 up, novelettes 25,000 
to 30,000, novels 35,000 to 60,000. Harold Hersey. Up to 
Ic, Acc. 

Gang World, 205 FE. 42d St., New York. (M) Under. 
world, crime short-stories 5000 to 10,000, feature articles, 
novelettes up to 15,000. Harry Steeger, H. S. Goldsmith. 
Ic up, Acc. 

Ghost Stories, 25 W. 43d St., New York. (M-25) Articles, 
short-stories, serials, dealing with occult and supernatural, 
Harold Hersey. le up, Acc. 

Good Housekeeping, 56th St. and 8th Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Articles on women’s and _ household interests; 
short-stories, serials, verse. W. F. Bigelow. First-class 
rates, Acc. 

Gun Molls, 305 E. 46th St., New York. (M-20) Gangster 
short-stories 30600 to 10,000; novelettes 10,000 to 30,000. Wm. 
IL. Mayer. lc, Acc. 


Harper’s Bazar, 56th St. and 8th Ave., New York. 
(M-50) Society and women’s interests, short-stories, se- 
rials. Charles Hanson Towne. Good rates, Acc. 

Harper’s Magazine, 49 E. 33d St., New York. (M-40) 
Human interest articles, essays, short-stories 4000 to 
7000, serials up to 60,000, verse, high literary standard. 
Thomas B. Wells. First-class rates, Acc. 

Holiday, Chrysler Bldg., New York. (M-10) Human.-in- 
terest articles of holiday interest at home and abroad 
up to 1500. 3 to 7c, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Holland’s, The Magazine of the South, Main and Race 
Sts., Dallas, Texas. (M-10) Articles of interest to South 
2000 to 5000, short-stories 3000 up, serials 60,000 up; verse, 
children’s stories. Martha Stipe. 1%4c up, verse 50c line, 
photos $2.50 up, Acc. 

Home Magazine, The, 55 5th Ave., New York. (M-10) 
Domestic and love short-stories 1000 to 2000, home service 
articles 1500, first-person true life dramas, short rhymed 
verse. Agnes Smith. 2c, usually Acc. 

Household Magazine, 8th and Jackson Sts., Topeka, 
Kan. (M-10) Household and general articles, short-stories 
under 1000, also 2500 to 5000, serials 30,000 to 40,000, verse 
usually under 20 lines, hints. Nelson Antrim Crawford. 
2c up, verse 50c line, Acc. 


“I Confess,”’ 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-15) Emotional, 
confessional, first-person short-stories 2500 to 5000, serials 
10,000 to 30,000. Jean Boord. 1 to 2c, Acc. 

Illustrated Detective Magazine, 55 5th Ave., New York. 
(M-10) Detective novels 60,000 up; short crime stories 
with photos. Kenneth Hutchinson. 2c, Acc. 

Illustrated Love Magazine, 55 Sth Ave., New York. 
(M-10) Love novels 60,000 up; short articles, love interest. 
Kenneth Hutchinson. 2c, Acc. 


Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Sq., Philadelphia. 
(M-10) Articles usually arranged for. Short-stories 2000 up, 
serials up to 70,000; verse. Loring A. Schuler. First-class 
rates, Acc. 

Lariat Story Magazine, The, 220 E. 42d St., New York. 
(M-20) Cowboy short-stories 4000 to 6000, novels 25,000, 
serials 40,000 to 60,000, verse. J. B. Kelly. 1c up, Acc. 

Liberty, 220 E. 42d St., New York. (W-5) Romantic, 
adventure, humorous short-stories, youthful appeal 1 
to 5000, timely human-interest articles. Sheppard Butler. 
First-class rates, Acc. Short-stories under 1000, $100 each. 

Life, 60 E. 42d St., New York. (W-10) Humor in verse, 
skits, epigrams, sketches. F. B. Mallory. First-class rates, 
jokes up to $5, Acc. é 

Lively Stories, 71 W. 45th St., New York. (M) Sex 
short-stories, feminine viewpoint, up to 4000, novelettes 
up to 10,000, verse. Rose M. Shipman. 1!2c, Acc. 

Love Romances, 220 E. 42d St., New York. Ske 
Strongly plotted, human love stories 3000 to 6000, nov’ 4 
ettes 10,000 to 12,000, novels 20,000, serials 40,000 to 60,000; 
no first-person stories. Harriet A. Bradfield. 1c up, Acc. 


March, 1931 


Love Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (W-15) 
Thoroughly modern love short-stories 2500 to 6000, novel- 
ettes 10,000; 2 to 6-part serials, installments of 12,000; 
yerse up to 16 lines. Miss Daisy Bacon. 1c up, Acc. 


MacLean’s Magazine, 143 University Ave., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. (2-M-10) Articles on anadian subjects, 
short-stories up to 5000, serials 30,000 to 65,000. H. Napier 
Moore. 1c up, Acc. 

Marriage Confessions, 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) 
First-person confessional short-stories, present-day mar- 
riage problems 2500 to 7500, serials 15,000 to 30,000. Jean 
Boord. 1 to 2c, Acc. 

Master Detective, The, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M- 
95) True detective and crime stories, outstanding cases, 
illustrated by photos, with official by-line. Alan Ifynd. 
Ic, extra for photos, Acc. 

McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York. (M-10) 
General and household interests; provocative articles 1500 
to 3000, short-stories 2500 to 6000, serials. Otis L. Wiese. 
First-class rates, Acc. 

Modern Romances, 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-10) 
True-confession, first-person short-stories up to 5000; 
complete novels up to 40,000; serials 50,000. Lyon Mear- 
son. Up to 2c, Acc. 

Mystic Magazine, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(M-25) Popular, spectacular articles on occult subjects; 
— H. Fawcett; Maitland Scott, Asst. Ed. Good 
rates, Acc. 


National Geographic Magazine, 1156 16th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. (M-50) Authoritative travel articles, 
illustrated. Popular articles on scientific research accom- 
panied by human-interest photos. Gilbert Grosvenor. 
First-class rates, Acc. 

New Yorker, The, 25 W. 45th St., New York. (W-15) 
Humorous, satirical articles, sketches up to 2000; clever 
verse, fillers. Good rates, Acc. 

New York Magazine Program, 108 Wooster St., New 
York. (W) Short-stories 800 to 1000. Verse, fillers, jokes. 
Barbara Blake. 5c, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

North America, 15 W. Franklin St., Baltimore, Md. 
(M) Articles stimulating desire for travel 1000 to 4000, 
short-stories 3000 to 5000. Modern style. Mary L. Thomp- 
son. 2c up, Acc. or Pub. 

North*West Stories, 220 FE. 42d St., New York. (M-20) 
Snow country, rangeland fast-moving action short-stories 
up to 6000, novelettes 20,000 to 25,000, serials 40,000 to 50,000. 
Sympathetic element required; verse. J. B. Kelly; John 
F. Byrne, Mng. Ed. le up, Acc. 


Outlaws of the West, 25 W. 43d St., New York. (Bi- 
M-25) Western short-stories, novelettes, serials. Jlarold 
Hersey. Up to 1c, Acc. 


Outlook, 120 E. 16th St., New York. (W-15) Comment, 
reviews, timely articles, short-stories up to 3000, verse. 
Francis R. Bellamy. 1!4c up, verse, $10 to $25, Acc. 


Parent’s Magazine, The, 255 4th Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Articles on family relationships, child care, training, 
health, education, 2500 to 3000; short-stories dealing with 
family relationships from psychological angle; verse not 
over 30 lines ; jokes, pointers for parents, recipes, games, 
oe Clara Savage Littledale. 1c, Acc.; jokes, etc., $1 each, 

Pennac, The, Rittenhouse Squ., Philadelphia. (M-25) 
Sports, outdoor articles, storyettes, humor 1000 to 1500. 
Frances M, Stifler. 14c up, photos $1 up, Ace. 


Pictorial Review, 222 W. 39th St., New York. (M-10) 
Articles of interest to women 2500 to 3500; action, drama, 
problem short-stories, novelettes, serials, verse. Percy 
Waxman. First-class rates, Acc. 

Popular Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (2M-20) 
Romantic adventure, mystery, humor, business, Western 
short-stories 5000 to 9000, novelettes 30,000, serials 70,000, 
masculine appeal. Richard Merrifield. Good rates, Acc. 
crag Stories, 25 W. 43d St., New York. (Bi-M-20) 
tison short-stories 5000; novelettes 10,000 to 30,000. Harold 
Hersey. Up to 1c, Acc. 


Racketeer Stories, 25 W. 43d St., New York. (Bi-M-25) 
ang short-stories 5000 up, novelettes 10,000 to 20,000, 
novels 25,000 to 30,000. Harold Hersey. Up to Ic, Acc. 


went Romances, 80 Lafayette St., New York. (2-M-20) 
éstern love short-stories 4000 to 9000, novelettes 30,000 
i, 35,000, serials 60,000 to 70,000; Western fillers 100 to 500; 
} estern love verse. Miss Fanny Ellsworth. 2c up, verse 

Acc, 

Rangeland Love Story M ii 
agazine, 80 Lafayette St., New 
York. (M-20) Western love short-stories 5000 to 10,000, 
Wrecttes 30,000 to 35,000, serials 40,000 to 60,000. Verse, 
pestern fact items 100 to 500. W. M. Clayton; Miss 
anny Ellsworth. 2c up, verse 25¢ line, Acc. 
coke Love Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (2M-20) 
yond = first-person love stories. Daisy Bacon. 
cc, 
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Railroad Man’s Magazine, 280 Broadway, New York. 
(M) Railroad short-stories 3000 to 8000, novelettes 10,000, 
serials 50,000 up. Railroad articles 2000 to 3000; verse, 
miscellany, photos; true experiences of railroad men 500 
to 1500. Wm. Edward Hayes. 1'%4c, Acc. 

Real Detective Tales, 1050 N. Lasalle St., Chicago. 
(M-25) Mystery, crime and detective short-stories 1000 
to 8000, novelettes 15,000 to 30,000; up-to-the-minute true 
crime, detective and police stories 2000 to 15,000; photos. 
Edwin Baird. 1 to 2c, Acc. 

Redbook, 230 Park Ave., New York. (M-25) Short- 
stories, serials, feature articles. Edwin Balmer; Donald 
Kennicott, associate. First-class rates, Acc. 

Review of Reviews, 55 5th Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Articles on politics, economics, national and social prob- 
lems, travel; short summaries of foreign articles. Albert 
Shaw. 2c up, Acc. 

Rotarian, The, 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. (M-25) 
Gripping human-interest articles, essays, short-stories 
1500 to 1800, verse. Emerson Gause. First-class rates, Acc. 


Saturday Evening Post, The, Independence Sq., Phila- 
delphia. (W-5) Articles on timely topics 4000 to 5000, short- 
stories 5000 to 9000, serials up to 90,000; humorous verse, 
skits, “Getting On in the World,” “Outdoor” articles 1000. 
Geo. Horace Lorimer. First-class rates, Acc. 

Scotland Yard, 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) Dram- 
atic action-detective, mystery short-stories international 
locale up to 6000, novelettes 15,000, novels 30,000 to 40,000; 
sensational true features with photos 1500. Richard A. 
Martinsen, executive Ed. 1c up, Acc. 

Scribner’s Magazine, 597 5th Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Critical and interpretive articles 1000 to 7000; short-stories 
up to 5000; novelettes 15,000 to 35,000; little verse. Robert 
Bridges; Alfred Dashiell, Mng. Ed. Good rates, Acc. 

Short Stories, Garden City, New York. (2M-25) Adven- 
ture short-stories up to 6000, novelettes 10,000 to 12,000, 
also 25,000, serials 35,000 to 75,000, outdoor fillers 50 to 500. 
Roy de S. Horn; Frederick Clayton, Associate. 2c up, 
verse 25c line; fillers 1c, Acc. 

Sky Riders, 100 Sth Ave., New York. (M-20) Air-war 
(any front) and air-adventure short-stories up to 6000, 
novelettes 15,000 to 20,000 Richard A. Martinsen, execu- 
tive Ed. 1c up, Acc. 

Smokehouse Monthly, 529 S. 7th St., Minmeapolis, Minn. 
(M-25) Jokes, wisecracks, cartoon suggestions, epigrams, 
ballads. W. H. Fawcett; C. H. Wheeler, associate. Jokes 
$1 to $5, verse 25c line, Acc. 

Snappy Magazine, 28 W. 44th St., New York. (M) 
agg snappy stories 1000 to 2500. Alexander Samalman. 
le, Acc. 

Sport Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (2M-15) 
Competitive sport short-stories up to 6000, novelettes up 
to 10,000. Lon Murray. Good rates, Acc. 

Spur, The, 425 5th Ave., New York. (2M-50) Sport, 
travel, art, personalities, humor, verse. H. S. Adams. 
Good rates, Acc. 

Stamp’s Magazine, 17140 3d Ave., Detroit, Mich. (M) 
Short-stories 1500 to 2200; poems 20 lines. W. Howard 
Stamp. Ic, verse 25c line, Acc. 

Star Magazine, Garden City, L. I., N. Y. (M-20) Ad- 
venture, exciting mystery short-stories, novelettes 20,000 
to 25,000; two-part mystery-adventure stories 40,000; 
woman interest permissible. Roy de S. Horn. Good rates, 

ec: 

Startling Detective Adventures, 529 S. 7th St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. (M) True detective stories, solved cases 
dealing with unusual crimes, shorts up to 6000, 2-part 
stories 10,000. John J. Green. 2c, photos $5, Acc. 

Sweetheart Stories, 100 Sth Ave., New York. (2M-15) 
Love short-stories 6000 to 8000, novelettes 10,000 to 15,000, 
serials 20,000 to 35,000, verse 4 to 16 lines. Dorothy Grin- 
nell. 1c to 2c, verse 25c line, Acc. 


Thinker, The, 49 W. 45th St., New York. (M-25) 
Authoritative articles on modern thought-trends. Pre- 
fers query. Wm. H. Kofoed. Good rates, Acc. 

Top-Notch Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (2M-15) 
Adventure, Western, sport, mystery, humorous  short- 
stories up to 8000, novelettes 10,000 to 15,000, serials up to 
70,000; verse up to 32 lines. Joseph I. Lawrence. 1c up, 
verse 25c line, Acc. 

Triple-X-Western, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(M-25) Western short-stories up to 8000, novelettes 15,000 
to 20,000, serials with thread of romance 45,0000 to 60,000. 
Roscoe Fawcett; Jack Smalley. 1%4c, Acc. 

True Confessions, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(M-25) First-person, confessional short-stories up to 5000, 
serials up to 15,000; articles on sex and social problems. 
Roscoe Fawcett. 2c, verse 25c line, Acc. 

True Detective Mysteries, 1926 Broadway, New York. 
(M-25) True fact detective and crime stories with actual 
photos, preferably under by-line of detective or police 
official, 1000 to 8000; novelettes, serials, 15,000 to 40,000. 
John Shuttleworth. 2c, Acc. 
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True Experiences, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M-25) 
First-person love, romantic short-stories 5000, serials 
25,000 to 50,000. Eleanor Minne. 2c, Acc. 

True Romances, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M-25) 
First-person short-stories 1000 to 8000 based on truth; 
true-story serials 30,000 to 60,000. 2c, Acc. 

True Story Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New York. 
(M-25) True, confessional, first-person short-stories 5000, 
serials 25,000 to 50,000, jokes. L. M. Hainer, 2c, jokes, $2 
up, Acc. 


Vanity Fair, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Satirical articles, essays on modern life, sophisticated 
short-stories, 1700 to 1800; light vers de societe, jokes on 
social themes. F. W. Crowninshield. Articles $90 up, verse 
$1 line, jokes $5 to $10, Acc. 


Vogue, 420 Lexington Ave., New York (2M-35) Limited 
market for articles on smart women’s interests. Edna 
W. Chase. 1c up, Acc. 


War Aces, 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) Air-war 
action short-stories up to 6000, novelettes up to 12,000, 
serials up to 25,000; articles on air-war topics 4000. C. W. 
Mowre. 2c up, Acc. 


War Birds, 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) Western 
front war tg short-stories 3000 to 10,000, novelettes 
12,000 to 25,000. Fact items up to 300. Carson W. Mowre. 
2c, Acc. 

War Stories, 100 Sth Ave., New York. (M-20) War (all 
fronts) short-stories 3000 to 6000, novelettes 10,000 to 15,000, 
complete novels 25,000 to 35,000; woman interest permis- 
sible. Richard A. Martinsen, executive Ed. 1c up, Acc. 


West, Garden City, New York. (2M-20) Western and 
Northwestern stories 2000 to 6000, novelettes 10,000 to 
12,000, also 25,000, serials 45,000 to 65,000; verse up to 20 
lines. Roy de S. Horn. 2c up, verse 25c line, jokes $2.50, 

cc. 

Western Love Stories, 80 Lafayette St., New York. 
(Bi-M-20) Western love short-stories, novelettes, com- 
plete novels, verse. Fanny Ellsworth. 2c, Acc. 

Western Rangers, 205 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) 
Western character and action short-stories 5000 to 10,000, 
novelettes up to 15,000. Harry Steeger, H. S. Goldsmith. 
Ic up, Acc. 


The Author & Journalist 


Western Romances, 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-29) 
Western short-stories, motivated by romance, up to 7000, 
novelettes up to 15,000, riovels 25,000, verse. Wanda von 
Kettler. 144c up, Acc. 

Western Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. 
(W-15) Western short-stories up to 5000, novelettes up 
to 25,000, serials 12,000-word installments; short articles og 
Old West up to 2500; verse. F. E. Blackwell; D. C. Hub. 
bard, associate. Good rates, Acc. 


Westland Love Magazine, 71 W. 45th St., New York. 
(M) Glamorous Western love short-stories 6000, novel. 
ettes 10,000 to 15,000. Rose M. Shipman. 2c, Acc. 


Whiz Bang, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. (M-25) 
Jokes, epigrams, humorous rural editorials, ballads up to 
64 lines, cartoon suggestions. : Fawcett; C. H. 
Wheeler, associate. Jokes $1 to $5, verse 25c line, Acc, 

Wild West Stories and Complete Novel Magazine, 381 
4th Ave., New York. (M-25) Western novels 60,00 to 
70,000, short-stories up to 5000. Joseph Cox. Ic, Acc. 

Wild West Weekly, 79 7th Ave., New York. (W-10) 
Typical ‘Wild West” short-stories 3000 to 6000, novelettes 
12,000 to 15,000; youthful but not juvenile. Ronald Oli- 
phant. Good rates, 

Wings, 220 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) Aviation 
short-stories 4000 to 6000, novelettes 10,000 to 12,000, serials 
40,000 . 60,000; complete novels up to 25,000. J. B. Kelly. 
lc up, Acc. 


Woman’s Home Companion, 250 Park Ave., New York. 
(M-10) Woman’s and household interests. Articles, short- 
stories 2500 to 6000, serials up to 70,000. Gertrude B. Lane. 
First-class rates, Acc. 

Woman’s World, 4223 W. Lake St., Chicago. (M-15) 
Articles on woman’s interests 2000 to 4000; adventure, 
mystery, romantic short-stories 2500 to 5500, serials 40,00 
to 50,000, short verse, jokes. Walter W. Manning. Good 
rates, Acc. 

World’s Work, Garden City, New York. (M-35) Author- 
itative articles on timely topics up to 4000, short items of 
general information, national subjects. Russell Doubleday 
Good rates, Acc. 


Young’s Magazine, 1071 6th Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Sex short-stories, novelettes 2000 to 18,000. Cashel Pome- 
roy. Ic, Acc. 


LIST B 


General periodicals which ordinarily pay less than 1 cent a word, or pay on publication, or which are chronically over- 
stocked, or which offer a very limited market, or concerning which no definite information has been obtainable. 


Abbott’s Magazine, 3435 Indiana Ave., Chicago. (M-25) 
Feature articles on negroes, general subjects 3000 to 4000; 
short-stories 4000 to 5000; verse, miscellany, jokes. Lucius 
C. Harper. %c, Pub. 

Amazing Stories, 381 4th Ave., New York. (M-25) (also 
Amazing Stories Quarterly) Short-stories based on science 
with thread of romance 5000 to 20,000 words, novelettes 
20,000 to 50,000. Scientific verse up to 40 lines. Miriam 
Bourne. Y%c up, verse 25c line, Acc. 

American Cookery, 221 Columbus Ave., Boston 17. (M) 
Short articles on domestic science 2000 to 3000, essays 1000 
to 2500, short stories 1000 to 3000. Ic up, Acc. 

American Hebrew, 71 W. 47th St., New York. (W-15) 
Articles on outstanding Jewish personalities, short-stories 
of American Jewish life, dramatic storyettes 750 to 1000, 
occasional novelettes, serials. Isaac Landman; Elias Lie- 
berman, literary Ed. %c up, photos $1 up, Pub. 

American Legion Monthly, 521 5th Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Closed market. J. T. Winterich. 

American Monthly and Germanic Review, The, 93 5th 
Ave., New York. (M-25) Articles on international policies 
2000 to 4000. D. Maier. Ind. 

American Weekly, The, 9 E. 40th St., New York. (W) 
Hearst newspaper feature section. Topical feature articles, 
illustrated. Serials usually by contract. Morrill Goddard. 
Ind., Acc. 

_ Atlantica, 33 W. 70th St., New York. (M-35) Articles of 
interest to Italians_in American scene, photos, short- 
stories 1500 to 2400. Dr. F. Cassola. %4c, Acc. 


Best Detective Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (M) 
Not at present in the market. F. E. Blackwell. 

B’nai B'rith, 40 Electric Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. Jewish 
articles, essays, short-stories up to 3000; interviews. 
Alfred M. Cohen. 1c up, Pub. 

Bookman, The, 386 4th Ave., New York. (M-50) General 
and literary articles, essays, distinctive short-stories. 
_ Seward Collins.. Good rates, Acc. (Overstocked.) 
_Bozart, Ogelthorp University, Ga. (Bi-M-40) Distinc- 
tive poetry. Mary Brent Whitside. Prizes. 

Broadway Nights, 305 E. 46th St., New York. (M-25) 
Sexy, breezy short-stories, Broadway locale, 1500 to 3000, 
serials 5000 to 6000. Ic, Pub. 


Canadian Magazine, 347 Adelaide St., W., Toronto, Can- 
ada. (M-10) Articles on Canadian topics up to 3000, short- 
stories up to 5000. Joseph Lister Rutledge. Up to Ic, Acc. 

Chatelaine, The, 143 University Ave., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. (M-10) Articles of Canadian woman interest up 
to 2000, short-stories 3500 to 5000, 2 to 4-part serials. 
Byrne Hope Sanders. Ind., Acc. 


Chicagoan, The, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (2M-15) 
Articles of interest to sophisticated Chicagoans up to 
1000. Martin J. Quigley. Good rates, Pub. 

Chicago Daily News, The, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago. 
(D-3) storiettes with woman interest 800, also 1500, articles 
of women interest up to 1500, humorous verses, jokes, 
epigrams. James A. Sanaker, feature Ed. Ic up, Pub. 


Christian Science Monitor, Boston. (D-5) Sketches, 
essays, articles, verse, miscellany. Juvenile fiction, articles. 
About 50c inch, verse 35c to 50c line, Pub. 


Circus Scrap Book, The, 41 Woodlawn Ave., Jersey 
City, N. J. (Q-35) Circus history, lives of circus perform- 
ers, scrap books, clippings, news items, photos dealing 
with the circus prior to 1900. F. P. Pitzer. %c up, Acc. 

Contemporary Vision, 259 S. 44th St., Philadelphia. 
(Q-25) High-class poetry. Lucia Trent, Ralph Cheney. 
25e line, Pub. 

Current History Magazine, 229 W. 43d St., New York. 
(M-25) Impartial, objective, authoritative articles dealing 
with political, economic, social, cultural events, develop- 
ments, written as chapters of contemporary history, 3000. 
George W. Ochs Oakes. 2c or by arrangement, Pub. 


Debunker, The, Girard, Kans. (M-20) “Debunking” arti- 
cles up to 3000. E. Haldeman-Julius. Low rates, Acc. 


Detective-Dragnet, 67 W. 44th St., N. Y. (M-20) ae. 
tive crook short-stories 2000 to 8000, novelettes up to 
20,000. A. A. Wyn. 1 to 2c, Pub. ™ 

Everyday Life, 337 W. Madison Ave., Chicago. ( 
Love poe Mong humorous short-stories 1500 to 2500. A. E. 
Swett. Up to %c, Acc. or Pub. 

Family Herald and Weekly Star, St. James St., Mont: 
real, Canada. (W-5) Short-stories. C. Gordon 
smith. $4 column, Pub. 
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West Stories, 79 7th Ave., New York. (M-20) 
the market. F. E. A 
A 67 W. 44th St., New York. -20) Air an 
Pinoy short-stories 3000 to 7000, novelettes 10,000 to 20,- 
A. A. Wyn. 1 to 2c, Pub. 

Follies, 11 W. 42d St., New York. (M) Sex fic- 

Marcus. Inc. (Overstocked.) 
Frolics, 305 E. 46th St., New York. (M-25) Sexy, sup- 
posedly serious short-stories 2300 to 2500, 3-part stories 

3000 each part. Yc, Pub. 


Gay Parisienne, 143 W. 20th St., New York. (M) Sex 
fiction. (Slow.) 

Gentlewoman, 615 W. 43d St., New York. (M-5) Love 
and action short-stories small-town home-woman appeal, 
up to 3000. Marion White. Y%c, Pub. 

Ginger Stories, 305 E. 46th St., New York. (M-25) 
Light, snappy, peppy humorous short-stories 2300 to 2500. 
Pub. 
“Golden Book, The, 55 Sth Ave., New York. (M-25) Prin- 
cipally reprints, translations of short foreign stories and 
poetry, suggestions of high-class literary material for 
reprint. F. Field and R. Rockafellow. 1c, Acc. 

Golden West, The, 67 W. 44th St., New York. (M-20) 
Western short-stories 3500 to 5000, novelettes up to 15,000, 
serials 25,000 to 30,000. A. A. Wyn. 1 to 2c, Pub. 

Good Stories, Augusta Maine. (M-5) Short-stories. G. 
M. Lord. Low rates, Pub. 

Grit, Williamsport, Pa. (W-5) Clean short-stories, ad- 
venture, mystery, love, Western, etc., 1500 to 5000; 
articles, with art 1800 to 2500; household articles, short 
illustrated stories for women’s and_ children’s pages. 
Howard R. Davis, $3.50 to $10 per short-story, articles 
$1.50 to $20, photos $1 to $1.50, Acc. 


High Spot Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (M) Not 
in the market. Edmund C. Richards. 

Hollywood Nights, 11 W. 42d St., New York. (M) Sex 
fiction. Henry Marcus. Inc. (Overstocked.) 

Home Circle Magazine, 327 E. Caldwell St., Louisville, 
Ky. (M-5) Clean romantic short-stories 3500 to 5000 
John H. Sutcliffe. %4c up, Pub. 

Home Digest, 7310 Woodward Ave., Detroit. (Bi-M-10) 
Home, domestic and outdoor articles, features about fa- 
mous people, 1000; meatless recipes, household hints. 
Short-stories 800 to 1000; verse. M. Allen Neff. 2c, verse 
$5, photos $2 to $5, Pub. 

Home Friend Magazine, 1411 Wyandotte St., Kansas 
City. (M-5) Romantic short-stories 5000, jokes, verse. E. 
A. Weishaar. %4c to Ic, verse 15c line, jokes 25c to $1, 
photos $1.50 to $3, Acc. 

Homemaker, 401 Scott St., Little Rock, Ark. (M-10) 
Household miscellany; short-stories up to 3000; two-part 
stories 5000. Mrs. F. B. Cotnam. Low rates, Pub. 


Household Guest, 323 S. Peoria St., Chicago. (M-5) 
Household articles on home interests, short-stories (usu- 
ally reprints), departments. Mary McGovern. Low 
rates, Pub. 

Household Journal, Datavia, Ill. (M-5) Short-stories. 
$5 a story, Pub. 

Houston Gargoyle, The, 823 Merchants and Mfrs. Bidg., 
Houston, Texas. (W-15) Sophisticated articles, essays, 
skits, short-stories, smart verse. Allen V. Peden. 1!4c, 
verse 2c, Pub. 


Illustrated Home Sewing Magazine, 55 W. 42d St., New 
York. (M-10) Illustrated needlework articles. Reprint 
tights. Ruth W. Spears. Ind., Acc. 

Interludes, 2917 Erdman Ave., Baltimore, Md. (Q-25) 
Poems up to 30 lines, literary essays, short-stories up to 
120. Wm. James Price. Prizes only. 


Jewish Tribune, The, 570 7th Ave., New York. (W-15) 
Articles of Jewish interest, personality stories, 1500 to 
200), short-stories 2000 to 2500, verse up to 25 lines, photos. 
David N. Mosessohn. %c to 3c, Pub. 

Journal of American Poetry, 5 Camp Green Ave., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Poetry, critical articles, reviews. Alice Mc- 
Farland. No payment. 

Judge, 18 E. 48th St., New York. (W-15) Jokes, epi- 
grams, humorous short-stories, articles up to 300, verse, 
drawings. Jack Shuttleworth. 5 to 6c, jokes and para- 
graphs $3 to $5, drawings $10 to $75, cartoon and humorous 
ideas $5 to $15, Pub. 


Kaleidoscope, a National Magazine of Poetry, 702 N. 
Whee St., Dallas, Tex. (M-15) Verse, book notices, etc. 
itney Montgomery; Vaida Montgomery. Prizes. 


.La Paree, 143 W. 
New York: OD: Sex fic 


Living Age, The, 253 Broadway, New York. (2M-25) 
Translations and reprints only. Howe. 
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Man Stories, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-25) 
Adventure short-stories. Samuel Bierman. 1c, Pub. ee. 


Mayfair, 143 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. (M-25) 
Society, fashion, sport articles, Canadian interest. J. 
Hubert Hodgins. 1c, Pub. 

Menorah Journal, The, 63 Fifth Ave., New York. (M-50) 
Jewish short-stories, one-act plays, essays. Henry Hur- 
witz. 2c up, Pub. 

Mother’s Home Life, 315 S. Peoria St., Chicago. (M-10) 
Short-stories 2000, household articles 1000, miscellany. 
Mary H. McGovern. %c up, Acc. 

Mystic World, 527 S. Clark St., Chicago. (M-25) Mysti- 
cal, occult fact and fiction. Ross K. New. No payment. 


Nation, The, 20 Vesey St., New York. (M-15) Reviews, 
comment, news features 1800, verse. Oswald G. Villard. 
lc, Pub. 

National Bootlegger, The, 312 S. Clark St., Chicago. 
(M) Farcical storiettes, sketches up to 1000, humorous 
verse up to 50 lines. Kristen Svanum. Ind., Acc. 

National Magazine, 952 Dorchester Ave., Boston. (M-25) 
Limited market. Joe Mitchell Chapple. Ind., Pub. 

New Republic, The, 421 W. 21st St., New York. (W-15) 
Articles on current social, political, economic questions 
2000, exceptional verse. Bruce Bliven. 2c, Pub. 

_Nifty Stories, 25 W. 43d St., New York. (M) Sex fic- 
tion. Inc. (Slow.) 

Nomad, The, 150 Lafayette St., New York. (M-35) Il- 
lustrated articles of interest to travelers 2000, lively and 
humorous style. Melba Melsing. 2 to 3c, Pub. 

North American Review, 9 E. 37th St., New York. 
(M-40) Clever, authoritative informative articles 2500, un- 
stereotyped _short-stories, occasional verse. John Peel. 
Low rates, Pub. 


Occult Digest, The, 1900 N. Clark St., Chicago. (M-25) 
Occult fact and fiction. Effa E. Danelson. No payment. 

Opportunity, A Journal of Negro Life, 17 Madison Ave., 
New York. (M) Short-stories, articles, poetry; negro 
life and problems. Elmer Anderson Carter. No payment. 

Oriental Stories, 840 N. ‘Michigan Ave., Chicago. (Q-25) 
Action-adventure fiction, Asiatic, Near East and Oriental 
locale; burning love stories of the Orient; short-stories, 
novelettes up to 18,000. Farnsworth Wright. Ic, Pub. 

Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston. (M-10) 
Animal welfare articles up to 800, verse up to 24 lines. 
Guy Richardson. %c up, poems $1 up. Acc. 

Overland Monthly, Phelen Bldg., San Francisco. Arti- 
cles, Western interest, short-stories, verse. No payment. 


Parisian Life, 11 W. 42d St., New York. (M) Sex fic- 
tion. Henry Marcus. Inc. (Overstocked.) 

Paris Nights, 1008 W. York St., Philadelphia. (M-25) 
Gay short-stories, Parisian background, 1500 to 3000, ar- 
ticles about gayer side of Paris, verse up to 16 lines, jokes. 
Pierre Dumont. %c, verse 15c line, jokes 50c, paragraphs 
35c, photos $3 up, Pub. 

People’s Popular Monthly, 801 2d St., Des Moines, Iowa. 
(M-5) Romantic, optimistic short-stories 5000, serials 60,- 
000; articles, feminine appeal 500. Ruth Elaine Wilson. 
Good rates, Pub. 

Pep Stories, 305 FE. 46th St., New York. (M-25) Light, 
snappy, peppy, humorous short-stories, surprise endings, 
2500 to 3000; 3-part stories, installments of 3000. Ic, Pub. 

Playgoer, 134 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. (W-5) Short- 
stories 750 to 1000, theatre articles 150 to 250, occasional 
verse, news items. Emery Brugh. Ic up, Pub. 

Poet, The, 22 FE. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. (M) Short 
poems. M. M. Conlon. $1 per poem, Acc. 

Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, 232 E. Erie St., Chicago. 
(M-25) High-class verse up to 200 lines. Harriet Monroe. 
$6 page of 28 lines, Pub. 

Psychology, 101 W. 31st St., New York. (M-25) Applied 
psychology, inspirational, success articles up to 3000, short 
stories, verse. lc, Pub. 


Real Smart, 25 W. 43d St., N. Y. (M) Sex fiction. 
Inc. (Slow.) 


Sky Birds, 67 W. 44th St., New York. (M-20) Air and 
air-war short-stories 3000 to 7000, novelettes 10,000 to 20,- 
000. A. A. Wyn. 1 to 2c, Pub. 

Spicy Stories, 305 E. 46th St., New York. (M-25) 
Light, snappy, peppy humorous short-stories 2000 to 3000, 
surprise endings. 3-part serials 3000 each installment. 
Ic, Pub. 

Stars and Stripes, The, Washington, D. C. (M) Arti- 
cles on soldiers’ interests. Generally overstocked. 

St. Louis Town Topics, Planters Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
(M-25) Sophisticated short-stories 1500 to 2500, articles on 
homes_and gardens 1000 to 2000, light editorials, poems. 
J. G. Hartwig. 1c, $5 prize for poems, Pub. 
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Tattler and American Sketch, The, 331 Madison Ave., Weird Tales, 840 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M.25) 
New York. (M) Satires, burlesques with social slant. Supernatural, bizarre, weird, pseudo-scientific short-stories 
J. C. Schemm. Ic, Pub. up to 10,000, novelettes up to 15,000, serials up to 40,000, 

10 Story Book, 529 S. Clark St., Chicago. (M-25) Icono- ¥£tS¢ UP to 35 lines. Farnsworth Wright. 1g up, verse 
clastic, frank, sex short-stories, satires, odd stories, play- c line, Pub. 
lets. Harry Stephen Keeler. $6 a story, Pub. Braye 9 gr 80 Lafayette ee York. (M) 

Town Topics, 2 W. 45th St., New York. (W-25) Short- Weeks Clayton, 
stories not over 1500, verse up to 24 lines, jokes, miscellany Wi d an agmar Sts,, 
of social flavor. A. R. Keller. 1c up, Pub. 4000. gy Prices gua a. Articles, short-stories 1500 to 

Travel, 7 W. 16th St., New York. (M-35) Illustrated Weedwa Trails. 67 W. 44th St., New York. (M 
travel articles, any part of world, 1500 to 5000. Color, 2000 to 8000 
human interest, adventure angles desired. Coburn Gil- Wyn. Pp 
man. Ic, $1 to $3 per photo, Pub. Wonder Stories, 96 Park Place, New York. (M-25) Ad. 

Two-Gun Stories, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-25) venture short-stories, novelettes, on science developments 
Western short-stories up to 10,000. Samuel Bierman. Ic, of the future up to 20,000, serials 35,000 to 65,000. Articles 
Pub. on science or world of the future up to 6000. H. Gerns. 


Underworld, 67 W. 44th St., New York. (M-20) Rack- back. Up to Ic, Pub. 

eteering, gangster short-stories 3500 to 5000, novelettes Wow, 305 E. 46th St., New York. (M-25) Youthful, |) 

up to 15,000, serials 25,000 to 30,000. A. A. Wyn. 1 to Peppy, snappy a ia not too sexy 3000 to 350%, 
novelettes 5 aC, ub. 


2c, Pub. 

U. S. Air Services, 227 Transportation Bldg., Washing- Yale Review, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. (Q-$1) 
ton, D. C. (M-30) Aviation articles, short-stories, verse. Comment, reviews; political, literary, scientific, art arti- 
E. N. Findley. 1c, Pub. (Overstocked.) cles 5000 to 6000. Wilbur Cross. Good rates, Pub. 

Trade, technical, religious, agricultural, business, educational and other class publications. 
AGRICULTURAL, FARMING, LIVESTOCK Bulletin of Photography, 153 N. 7th St., Philadelphia. 


(W-5) Articles of interest to professional photographers 
American Farming, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-5) 5 . 
Practical farm and ce home articles 250, human-interest 500 to 1500. Frank V. Chambers. wane Acc. ; 
short-stories with farm-life angle 900, serials 6000, farm Camera, The, 636 Franklin Sq., Philadelphia. (M-20) 
and seasonal verse, farm ideas, home hints. Estes Seria emagad articles 500 to 1500. Frank V. Chambers. 
nd., Acc. 


Taylor. Up to Ic, Pub. 
Breeders’ Gazette, 1 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago. (M-10) International Studio, 572 Madison Ave., New York. 
Livestock articles. S. R. Guard. 1c, photos $2, Pub. (M-75) Illustrated articles for art collectors, connoisseurs. 
H. J. Whigham. $40 to $75 per article, Pub. (Overstocked.) 


Bureau Farmer, The, 58 E. Washington St., Chicago. : F 
(M-5) Illustrated articles on economic and social phases Photo-Era Magazine, Wolfeboro, N. H. (M-25) Camera 
of agriculture 1800 to 2500; short-stories, agricultural set- craft articles, monthly photograph competition. A. H. 


ting, 1800. H. R. Kibler. 1c to 4c, photos $1 to $3, Acc. Beardsley. Y%c up, Pub. 
Canadian Countryman, 178 Richmond St., W., Toronto. 
Agricultural articles, short-stgries. Yc, Pub. ‘ AUTOMOBILE, AVIATION, BOATING, 
Farm and Ranch, Dallas, Tex. (W-5) Agricultural, TRANSPORTATION, HIGHWAYS 
livestock articles of the Southwest. Frank A. Briggs. 4c A. A. A. Travel, Pennsylvania Ave. at 17th St., Wast- 
to lc up, Acc. : ington, })). C. Touring or travel articles, motor, plane, or 
Farmer and Farm, Stock and Home, The, 57 FE. 10th St., water, 1500 to 1800; poems. Verva I. Hainer. 1'4c, verse ? 
St. Paul, Minn. (W) Agricultural articles with photos, 3 to 5e, photos $3 to $5, Acc. 1 


miscellany, short-stories for special events; serials, farm Pennsri 
ylvania ve. at 17th St, 
tf Western background, 20,000 to 35,000. Berry H. Akers. Washington, D. C. Iilustrated travel articles vicinity of 
Y to Ic, Acc. Washington, D. C., 1800 to 2000; verse. Verva I. Hainer. 


Farm Journal, The, Washington Square, Philadelphia. Ic, Pub. 
(M-10) Agricultural, scenic, humorous articles 300 to 600 — Aviation, 10th Ave. at 36th St., New York. (M-20) 
with photos, short-stories 3000 to 4500, serials up to 22,000. News, featarescicn Gagaton activities, technical articles, 


Arthur H. Jenkins. First-class rates. Acc. photos. Edward P. Warner. Good rates, Acc. 
Hatchery Tribune, Mt. Morris, Ill. Illustrated articles Highway Magazine, Armco Culvert Mfgrs. Assn., Mid- 

on successful selling methods by hatcheries 300 to 500. dletown, O. (M) Sains cor construction, operation, use 

Roland C. Hartman. % to 2c, Acc. of roads 800 to 1500. Anton S. Rosing. 1c, photos $1 to %, 

_ Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. (2M) Dairying Acc. 

interests. W. D. Hoard. Low rates, Pub. National Aeronautic Review, Dupont Circle, Washing- 


Iowa Farmer and Corn Belt Farmer, 422 Court Ave., ton, D. C. (M) Non-professional aviation articles 200, 
Des Moines, Ia. (M) Agricultural miscellany. Paul Tal- illustrations. Wm. R. Enyart. Good rates. 


bot. Ind., Pub. Popular Aviation Combined With Aeronautics, 6(8 5. 

Michigan Farmer, Detroit, Mich. (W) Articles 1000 to Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-25) Aviation articles providing 
2000 on successful farming; occasional serials, short- thrills and action; aviation mechanics. Briefs, 100 to 80; 
stories. Milon Grinnell. %c, Pub. articles 1500 to 3500 with photos. B. G. Davis. 1c, photos 


Ohio Farmer, 1013 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland, O. (W) $3 Acc. 
Ohio agricultural articles. Walter H. Lloyd. Ind., Pub. Rudder, The, 9 Murray St., New York. (M-35) Illus- 
Cover photos, $5 to $10. trated fact articles on cruises, navigation, naval archi- 


Poultry Tribune, Mt. Morris, Ill. (M-15) Illustrated tecture, etc., 3000. Wm. F. Crosby. Ic, photos $3, Acc. 
poultry articles 1200. O. A. Hanke. Ic up, Pub. Transportation, 412 W. 6th St., Los Angeles, Cal._(M-25) 
Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Birming- Human-interest articles on transportation, humor. Limited 
ham, Ala. (2-M) Farm miscellany. Inc. J market. Charles Dillon. 1c up, photos 50c up, Pub. 

Standard Poultry Journal, Pleasant Hill, Mo. (M) II- Western Flying, 145 S. Spring St., Los Angeles. = 
lustrated poultry articles, success stories, 1500 to 2000. Practical, helpful “how to” articles on aviation saeé, 
Limited market; send outline first. Orden C. Oechsli. Up S¢TVice, production, or aircraft operation, 100 to 

R. Randall Irwin. 1c, 34c for news items, Pub. 


to 1c, Pub. 
Successful Farming, Des Moi Ta. (M-5) Agri Western Highways Builder, Union League Bldg... Los 
) Agricultural Angeles. (M-20) Signed articles by Western highway 


miscellany. Kirk Fox. lc up, Acc. : 
engineers or street officials; pictures of equipment “" 
ud. 


Wallace’s Farmer & Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Ia. ge a eee 
(W-5) Agricultural articles, serials. H. A. Wallace. 1 on W estern roads. Howard B. Rose. Good rates, 
to 1c, photos $1 to $5, Acc. and Pub. ZC (Overstocked) 


Waverly Pub. Co., Waverly Pa. (Rhode Island Red BUISINESS, ADVERTISING, SALESMANSHIP 
Journal, Plymouth Rock Monthly, Leghorn World, Wyan- sig : W-3) 
dotte Herald.) Illustrated poultry articles and success Advertising Age, 537 S. Dearborn St., ee ae € 

c. 


News of advertising campaigns, agencies, e 
ART, PHOTOGRAPHY Crain. 1c, Pub. 

keley St., Boston. 
American Photography, 428 Newbury St., Boston. (M-25) 300 to 
gone photography articles. F. R. Fraprie. Fair rates, short verse, jokes. Carl Stone Crummett. Ic to 5c, photos 

2 " $1 to $5, Acc. 
Antiques, 468 4th Ave., New York. (M-50) Authoritative Bankers Monthly, 536 Clark St., Chicago. (M-5) 
on antique collecting 1500 to 2000. Homer Eaton Short banker's ‘standpoint, prefer 
eyes. 1% to 2c, Pub. ably signed by banker. John Y. Beaty. Good rates, Pu 


stories. Frank Gruber. %4c, Pub. 
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Service Bulletin, The, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. 
apt Articles on banking devices, operation. John Y. Beaty. 
Good rates, Pub. 

Barron’s, 44 Broad St., New York. (W-25) Authoritative 
financial articles 500 to 2500. C. W. Barron. Ind., Acc. 

Business Week, The, 10th Ave., at 36th St., New York. 
(W-15) Not in the market. Mare A. Rose. 


Credit Monthly, 1 Park Ave., New York. (M-25) Articles 
on relations between credit managers of wholesale con- 
cerns and retail customers 1000. Chester H. McCall. 134c, 
Pub. 

Coast Investor & Industrial Review, 576 Sacramento St., 
San Francisco. (M) Investment feature articles. George 
Edwards. 1c, Pub. 

Extra Money, 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M) High- 
grade business, adventure fiction with extra-money angle; 
true stories of spare-time money-making, photos. Wm. 
Fleming French. Y%c to Se, Acc. 


Factory and Industrial Management, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. (M) Business miscellany. Inc. 

Forbes Magazine, 120 5th Ave., New York. (2M-25) 
Facts of business evolution humanized in authorized in- 
terviews. Interpretation of economic facts and business 
news events, fillers 200 to 300. B. C. Forbes; J. Charles 
Lane, Mng. Ed. 5c, photos $5, Pub. 

Fortune, 205 E. 42d St., New York. (M-$1) Staff written 
business articles. 


How to Sell, Mount Morris, Ill. (M-15) News magazine 
of direct-mail selling. Fact items 300 to 1500; jokes, skits, 
anecdotes with selling flavor. 34c to Ic up, jokes 50c and 
$1, Acc. or Pub. 

Independent Salesman, 22 FE. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
(M-15) True experiences in direct selling 2000 up. Otis F. 
Herrmann. %c, Pub. 

Independent Woman, The, 1819 Broadway, New York. 
(M-15) Articles on business, professional women’s prob- 
lems 1200 to 1800, humorous business verse 2 or 3 stanzas. 
Helen Havener. $10 to $35, verse $2 or $3, Acc. 

Management, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago. (M-25) Better 
management and equipment articles for industrial execu- 
tives. H. P. Gould. 2c, Acc. 

Manufacturing Industries, 40 E. 49th St., New York. 
(M-50) Illustrated articles on manufacturing methods, 
signed by executives. L. P. Alford. $10 page, Pub. 

Nation’s Business, The, 1615 H St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. (W-25) Business articles 2500. Merle Thorpe; J. W. 
Bishop, Mng. Ed. Good rates, Acc. 

Opportunity, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M-10) 
Interviews with big business men; illustrated material 
to inspire or advise salesmen up to 3500. James R. Quirk. 
Short material 1c, longer material 144 to 2c, Acc. 

Postage & Mailbag, 68 35th St., New York. (M-25) 
9a advertising articles. John Howie Wright. 
“rub; 

Printer’s Ink, 185 Madison Ave., New York. (W-10) 
(Also Printer’s Ink Monthly-25.) Advertising and business 
articles. John Irving Romer; R. W. Palmer, Mng. Ed. 
Good rates, Pub. 

Sales Management, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (W- 
20) Articles on marketing, national scope, signed by exe- 
cutives. Buys little. Raymond Bill. 1 to 3c, Pub. 

Savings Bank Journal, 21 FE. 40th St., New York. 
(M-50) Operation, advertising and promotion articles 1500 
to 2000. J. C. Young. 1c, Pub. 

Signs of the Times, P. O. Box 771, Cincinnati. (M-30) 
Outdoor, sign advertising articles 500 to 1500. E. Thomas 
Kelley. 30c to 50c per column inch, Pub. 

Specialty Salesman, South Whitley, Ind. (M-25) Inspir- 
ational direct-selling articles, short-stories. Staff-written 
at present. George F. Peabody. 1%c up, Acc. 

System, 10th Ave. at 36th St., New York. (M-25) Busi- 
ness experience articles, profit-making ideas up to 2000, 
short-cut items 100 to 200. Norman C. Firth. 2c, Acc. 


Trained Men, 1001 Wyoming Ave., Scranton, Pa. (Bi-M) 
Articles on industrial problems of interest to foremen, 
executives, 1000 to 2500, interviews 1000 to 2500. D. C. 
Vandercook. Ie up, Acc. 


Western Advertising & Western Business, 564 Market 
t.. San Francisco. (W) Articles on sales and advertising, 


emphasis on results, 1000 to 1800. Douglas G. McPhee. Ic 
up, Pub. 


BUILDING, ARCHITECTURE, LANDSCAPING, 
HOME DECORATING 


pAmerican Home, The, Garden City, New York. (M-10) 
ractical articles on house design, interior decoration, 
8ardening, with photos, up to 1800. Reginald T. Town- 
send. $50 per article, Acc. 
Architect, The, 485 Madison Ave., New York. (M-75) 
Pecial articles, photos, on arts and crafts, stained glass, 
abe sculpture, mosaics, etc. Mrs. A. Holland Forbes. 
to $50 per article, Pub. 
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Arts and Decoration, 578 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-50) Practical illustrated home decoration, architecture, 
gardening articles by authorities. Mary Fanton Roberts. 
F. E. Warner. 1 to 2c Pub. 


Better Homes and Gardens, 1714 Locust St., Des Moines, 
Ia. (M-10) Practical garden, home-making articles 1500. 
Elmer T. Peterson, 2c up, usual photo rates, Acc. 


Canadian Homes and Gardens, 143 University Ave., To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada. (M) Canadian home and garden ar- 
ticles 1500 to 2000, photos. J. H. Hodgins. 1c, Pub. 

Country Home, The, 250 Park Ave., New York. (M-5) 
Articles on home building, improvement, gardening, farm- 
ing, nature, general features 2000 to 3000; good short fic- 
tion. Tom Cathcart. Articles $100 up, fair rates for fic- 
tion, Acc. 

Country Homes, 312 W. Redwood St., Baltimore. (2M-35) 
Home decoration, architecture, building, landscape gar- 
dening. S. H. Powell; E. Canton. Ind., Pub. 

Country Life, Garden City, New York. (M-50) Illustrated 
gardening, sport, interior decorating, nature articles 2000. 
R. T. Townsend. $50 to $75 per article, Acc. 


Home & Field, 572 Madison Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Articles on gardening, decoration, architecture up to 1500, 
A. H. Samuels. Ic, Acc. 

House and Garden, Lexington at 43d, New York. (M-35) 
Home decoration, landscape articles. Richardson Wright. 
lc ‘up, Acc. 

House Beautiful, 8 Arlington St., Boston. (M-35) Build- 
ing, furnishing and gardening articles. Ethel B. Power. 
Ic up, Acc. 

Keith’s Beautiful Homes, 100 N. 7th St., Minneapolis. 
(M-25) Illustrated architectural, interior decoration, land- 
scaping articles 300 to 1500. M. L. Keith. Ind., Pub. 

Save the Surface Magazine, 18 IE. 41st St., New York. 
(M) Illustrated articles for consumers on advantages of 
painting, varnishing 300 to 600, verse, fillers, jokes. Helen 
B. Ames. 2c, photos $2.50 to $3, Acc. 

Sunset, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco. (M-25) Home- 
making, garden, vacation, outdoor articles, Western 
appeal, 1500 to 2500. Lou F. Richardson; Genevieve A. 
Callahan. le up, verse 25c line, fillers $1, Acc. 

Town and Country, 572 Madison Ave., New York. 
(2M-50) Limited market. Verse 4 to 6 lines. H. J. Whig- 
ham. 25¢ line, Acc. 

Your Home, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M-25) Practi- 
cal illustrated articles on home ownership, building, gar- 
dens. Prefers to be queried. Harry J. Walsh. 2c, Pub. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Child Welfare Magazine, 5517 Germantown Ave., Ger- 
mantown, Pa. (M-10) Educational articles up to 1500, 
verse. Martha Sprague Mason. %c, verse 10c line, Acc. 

Grade Teacher, The, 54 Clayton St., Boston. Practical 
articles on elementary education. Florence Hale. Ind., Pub. 


Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, 129 E. Michi- 
gan St., Milwaukee, Wis. (M-25) Articles on vocational 
subjects, short news items on shop courses offered. John 
J. Metz. Yc, photos $2, news items Yc, Pub. 

Journal of Education, 6 Beacon St., Boston. (M) Sto- 
ries and articles of class-room experience 1000 to 2000. 
Isobel R. Lay, $5 to $10 per story, Acc. 

Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 514 Cutler Bldg., 
Rochester, New York. (M-25) Educational articles for 
elementary schools 1800, educational juvenile short-stories 
1500, recitations, school plays. Good rates, Acc. 

Practical Home Economics, 468 4th Ave., New York. 
(M-20) Educational articles on home economics for teach- 
ers 1500 to 2000. Jessie A. Knox. 1c, Pub. 


HEALTH, HYGIENE 


Forecast, 6 E. 39th St., New York. (M-25) Scientific 
discussion of nutrition, food, food preparation, child train- 
ing, health, housekeeping; entertaining articles on schools, 
travel, gardens, recreation, careers of conspicuous women, 
—-* 2000 to 3000. Alberta M. Goudiss. 1 to 1%%c, 

ce. 

Hygeia, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-25) Health 
and medical articles. Dr. Morris Fishbein. le up, Pub. 

Journal of the Outdoor Life, 370 7th Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Anti-tuberculosis articles, short-stories, experience 
articles. Philip P. Jacobs. Low rates, Pub. 

Physical Culture, 1925 Broadway, New York. (M-25) 
Personal experience articles on recovery of health by 
natural methods; short-stories, serials of outdoor atmos- 
phere and love interest, unsophisticated type. Harry 
Payne Burton. 2c, photos $3 to $5, Acc. 

Strength, 2741 N. Palethorp St., Philadelphia. (M-25) 
Health, hygiene, exercise, diet articles. Up to 1c, Pub. 

Trained Nurse & Hospital Review, 468 4th Ave., New 
York. (M-35) Articles on nursing and hospital subjects 
1500 to 3000. Meta Pennock. 1/3 to 1c, Pub. 
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MUSICAL 


Etude Music Magazine, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
(M-25) Articles on musical pedagogics 150 to 2000. James 
F. Cooke. $5 column, Pub. 

Musical America, 113 W. 57th St., New York. (2-M-15) 
Music articles 1500 to 2000. A. Walter Kramer. Ind. 

Musician, The, 113 W. 57th St., New York. Not in the 
market. Paul Kempf. 

Musical Observer, The, 119 W. 57th St., New York. 
(M-25) Informative articles on music 800 to 2000; provo- 
cative editorials 200 to 400; success stories of teachers 
or musicians who have overcome handicaps. Dorin K. 
Antrim. 1 to 2c, Pub. 

Musical Quarterly, The, 3 E. 43d St., New York. (Q-75) 
Musical aesthetics, history articles. Carl Engel. $4.50 
page, Pub. 


RELIGIOUS 


Adult Bible Class Monthly, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, 
O. (M-10) Religious educational articles 300 to 1500, 
short short-stories 1200 to 1600, verse 2 or 3 stanzas, 
news of Bible class activities 100. Lucius H. Bugbee. % 
to Ic, verse $3 to $10, photos $2.50 up, Acc. 


Ave Maria, The, Notre Dame, Ind. (W) Short-stories 
of religious tone, articles on topics of the day, religious 
poems not over 16 lines. Rev. D. E. Hudson, C.S.C. $3 
page, poems $5, Pub. 

Catholic World, 411 W. 59th St., New York. (M-40) 
Scientific, historical, literary, art articles, Catholic view- 
point, short-stories 2500 to 4500, verse. Rev. James M. 
Gillis, C. S. P. Ind., Pub. 

Christian Advocate, The, 150 5th Ave., New York. (W) 
Articles, miscellany. Dr. D. F. Diefendorf. Inc. 

Christian Endeavor World, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 
(W-5) Romantic, adventure, mystery, humorous short- 
stories 2500, serials 20 to 25 chapters 2500 each, illustrated 
articles on curiosities, travel, etc., 600. Robert P. Ander- 
son. 4c, photos $1 to $2, Acc. 

Christian Herald, 419 4th Ave., New York. (M) Re- 
ligious, sociological articles; short-stories 1000 to 6000. 
A. L. Lawson. Varying rates, Acc. (Overstocekd.) 

Churchman, The, 6 E. 45th St., New York. (W-10) Lib- 
eral christianity articles, verse. Rev. Guy Emery Shipler, 
Litt. D. Ind., Pub. 

Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. (W-10) Re- 
ligious articles, short-stories, verse. W. E. Gilroy, D.D. 
Fair rates, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Grail, The, St. Meinrad, Ind. (M-25) Travel, biographi- 
cal articles 1500 to 3000, wholesome short-stories 2000 to 
3000, Eucharistic verse 4 to 20 lines. Rev. Benedict 
Brown, O. S. B. %c, Acc. 

High Road, The, M. E. Church So., 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. (W) Family reading. Short-stories 2500 
to 3500, serials 8 to 12 chapters, miscellany. %c up, Acc. 


Living Church, The, 1801 Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee. 
(W) Short articles on religious and _ social subjects, Epis- 
copal viewpoint, verse, no fiction. C. P. Morehouse. $1.50 
column, Acc. No payment for verse. 

Lookout, The, Standard Pub. Co., 8th and Cutter Sts., 
Cincinnati. (W-5) Articles on church educational work 
1500 to 1800, short-stories, Biblical background, to 1800, 
serials up to 12 chapters. Guy P. Leavitt. %c, Acc. 


Magnificat, 435 Union St., Manchester, N. H. (M-25) 
Catholic articles, short-stories, serials, verse. Ind., Acc. 

Miraculous Medal, The, 100 E. Price St., Philadelphia. 
(M) Articles of Catholic interest 1500 to 2000, clever short- 
stories 1500 to 2500. Rev. Kieren P. Moran, C.M. lc, verse 
about 50c line, photos $1, Acc. 

Presbyterian Advance, The, 150 4th Ave., N. Nashville, 
Tenn. (W) Limited number of short-stories 800 to 2000. 
James E, Clarke, D.D., LL.D. $1 column, Acc. 


Standard Bible Teacher, Box 5, Sta. N., Cincinnati, O. 
(9-15) Biblical study articles 1500 to 2000. Frederick J. 
nielow, Jr. Yc, Acc. 

Sunday School Times, 323 N. 13th St., Philadelphia. 
(W) Religious articles, verse. Charles G. Trumbull. Yc 
up, Acc. > 

Sunday School World, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
(M-10) Articles for teachers, superintendents, the home. 
Yc, Acc. 


Union Signal, The, Evanston Ill., (W-5) Short-stories, 
short serials, on prohibition, law enforcement. $5 per 1500- 
word story, Pub. 

Unity, also Weekly Unity, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City. 
(M & W) Christian metaphysical articles 1500 to 2500, 
religious verse 8 to 24 lines. Charles Fillmore. 1c up, 


verse 25c line up, Acc. 


The Author & Journalist 


SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL, RADIO, MECHANICS 


Broadcasting Magazine, 1182 Broadway, New Y. 
Non-technical illustrated’ radio articles, thumb-nail 
100 to 2500; radio short. 
stories 2500 to . Fillers Y%c, stories and articl 
Ic, photos $1, Acc. 

Electricity on the Farm, 24 W. 40th St., N Y 
(M-10) Actual experience stories, illustrated, gl ye 
central station electricity on the farm, up to 1000. Fred 
Shepperd. 14, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Everyday Mechanics, 96 Park Place, New York. (M) 
Articles on practical photography, chemistry, electricity 
radio, woodworking, metalworking, mechanical devices, 
home craftsmanship. H. Gernsback. Ind., Pub. ; 

Illustrated Mechanics, 1411 Wyandotte St., Kansas Cj 
Mo. (M-5) Illustrated popular scientific, homecraft aut 
to-make-it” articles 500 to 1500, shop hints, new devices 
E. A. Weishaar. Ic to 4c, photos $1.50 to $3, Acc. : 
_ Model Airplane News, 25 W. 43d St., New York. (M-15) 
Simply written technical aerodynamic articles, adult and 
juvenile, 3000 to 5000. Harold Hersey, publisher; Capt 
HI. J. Loftus Price, Ed. 1c, pictures $3, Acc. ; 

Modern Mechanics and Inventions, 529 S. 7th St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. (M-25) Popularly illustrated mechanical 
scientific, adventure articles up to 2000, fact items with 
photos. Roscoe Fawcett; Jack Smalley; Donald Cooley, 
associate. 2 to 15c, photos $3 up, Acc. : 

Nature Magazine, 1214 16th St., Washington, D 
(M-25) Illustrated nature articles 1500 to 2000, no a. 
R. W. Westwood. $5 to $50, Acc. (Overstocked.) 


Popular Mechanics, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago. (M-25) 
Illustrated articles on scientific, mechanical, industrial 
discoveries; human interest and adventure elements. L. K 
Weber. lc to 10c, $3 up for photos, Acc. 

Popular Science Monthly, 381 4th Ave., New Yor 
(M-25) Non-technical illustrated articles on Ig 
mechanical, labor-saving devices, discoveries, under 2000. 
lc up to 10c, $3 up for photos, Acc. 


Radio Digest, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Non-technical radio fact items, short humorous verse, 
jokes, epigrams, ‘“Hits-Quips-Slips”’ on radio programs. 
Raymond Bill; H. P. Brown, Mng. Ed. $1 to $5 up, Pub. 

Science and Invention, 381 4th Ave., New York. (M-25) 
popular on invention, science, dis- 
coveries, how-to-make-its, up to 2000. J. H. K : 
2c, photos $3 to $5, Pub. 

Scientific American, 24 W. 40th St., New York. (M-35) 
Scientific, technical articles popularly presented, discov- 
eries, inventions. O. D. Munn. Ind., Acc. (Overstocked.) 


SPORTING, OUTDOOR, HUNTING, FISHING 


American Forests and Forest Life, 727 K St., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (M-35) Popular forestry, outdoor recreation, 
wild-life articles up to 2500, photos of forest oddities. 
Ovid M. Butler. 1c, photos $1 up, Acc. 

American Golfer, The, Lexington at 43d Sts., New York. 
(M-25) Golf articles up to 1500. Grantland Rice. Inc. 

American Rifleman, Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
(M-25) Authentic gunsmithing, shooting, 
ballistic articles. Laurence J. Hathaway. Ind., Pub. 

Arena, The, 2739 Palethorpe St., Philadelphia. (2-M-15) 
Boxing, weight-lifting, baseball, sport articles. Inc. 

Baseball Magazine, The, 70 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Baseball articles, verse. F. C. Lane. %c to 1%c, Pub. 

Field and Stream, 578 Madison Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Illustrated camping, fishing, hunting, sportsmen’s arti- 
cles, up to 3500. Ray P. Holland. 1c up, Acc. 
_Fur-Fish-Game, 174 E. Long St., Columbus, O. (M-25) 
Fishing, hunting, fur-raising articles by practical authori- 
ties, illustrated. A. R. Harding. %4 to Yc, Acc. 

Golf Illustrated, 425 5th Ave., New York. (M-50) Golf 
articles. A. G. Gregson. 2c, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 386 S. 4th St., Columbus, 0. 
(M-25) Fur-farming, hunting-dog articles, outdoor photos. 
Otto Kuechler. Ind., Acc. (Overstocked.) 

National Sportsman, 75 Federal St., Boston. (M-10) 
Hunting and fishing articles. Low rates, Pub. 

Outdoor America, 541 W. Randolph St., Chicago. (M- 
25) Wilderness adventure, hunting, fishing, camping, 
outdoor sports articles, short-stories, occasional novel- 
ettes. Cal Johnson. % to 3c, Acc. 

Outdoor Life, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. (M-25) 
Articles on hunting, fishing, camping, boating and allied 
subjects. Harry McGuire. Up to 3c, Acc. 

Sports Afield and Trails of the Northwoods, 1645 Hen- 
nepin Ave., Minneapolis. (M-20) Hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing articles, outdoor fiction. Ivan B. Romig. %4c up, Pub. 

Sportsman, The, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston. (M-50) 
Articles on amateur sports, fox-hunting, polo, yacht rac: 
ing, tennis, fishing, etc., 2500 to 3000. Richard E. Daniel- 
son. 244c, photos $5 up, Acc. 
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portsman’s Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. (M-10) 
lnetrated hunting, fishing, trapping stories 1500. George 
A. Vogele. % to Ic, Pub. 


THEATRICAL, MOTION PICTURE 


i d, 25 Opera Pl., Cincinnati, O. (W-15) Theatri- 
ae on assignment only. Wilfred Riley. 


Magazine, The, 15 W. 44th St., New York. 
(30) ‘Theatrical, dramatic feature stories, news, photos, 
2000. Albert E. Thompson. Ic, Pub. 


ood Magazine, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
oie doris feature articles, sophisticated appeal. Roscoe 
ae: Ruth Biery, Western Ed. Liberal rates, Acc. 


Screen Magazine, The, 100 5th Ave., New York. 

Qin Photoplay i material up to 2000. Ernest V. 
Heyn. Good rates, Acc. 

Motion Picture Classic, 1501 Broadway, New York. 
(M-25) Photoplay and satirical articles, usually on assign- 
ment. Laurence Reid. Ind., Acc. 

Motion Picture Magazine, 1501 Broadway, New York. 
(M-25) Articles on motion picture. business and stars, 
usually on assignment. Laurence Reid. Ind., Acc. 

Movie Romances, 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M) 
True romances of film folk; articles for film fans; short- 
stories with motion-picture background. Wm. Fleming 
French. 1% to Se, Acc. 


Movie Magazine, 55 5th Ave., New York. (M-10) 
by arangement. Frederick James 
Smith. 2c, Acc. 


lay, 221 W. 57th St., New York. (M-25) Motion 
Prong oy brief short-stories dealing with studio 
life. James R. Quirk; Leonard Hall, Mng. Ed. Good 
rates, Acc. 
Picture Play Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New, York. (M-25) 
Articles 1200 to 1500 of interest to motion picture enthus- 
iasts, usually on assignment. Norbert Lusk. Ind., Acc. 


nland, 49 W. 45th St., New York. (M-25) Feature 
Pros dealing with motion pictures. Miss Delight Evans. 
Fair rates, Pub. 

Screen Play, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. (M-25) 
Authentic articles of interest to movie fans, usually on 
assignment. Roscoe Fawcett; Ruth Biery, Western Ed. 
Liberal rates, Acc. 


Theatre Arts Monthly, 119 W. 57th St., New York; 99 
Regent St., London Ww 1, England. (M-50) Theatrical 
articles 1800 to 2500. Edith J. R. Isaacs. 2c, poems $5, 
Pub. 

Theatre Magazine, 22 W. 48th St., New York. (M-35) 
Sophisticated articles on the theatre up to 1500. Stewart 
Seach. 3c, Pub. 

Variety, 154 W. 46th St., New York. (W-25) Theatri- 
cal articles, news. Sime Silverman. Inc. 


TRADE JOURNALS, MISCELLANEOUS 


Aeronautical Industry, 1265 Broadway, New York. (W- 
20) Articles of trade interest only when ordered. News 
correspondents. Michael Froelich. Space rates, Iub. 

American Artisan, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago. (W) II- 
lustrated articles on experiences of men in warm-air heat- 
ing and sheet metal work. J. D. Wilder. $2.50 column, 
photos $3, Pub. 

American Baker, The, 118 S. _6th St., Minneapolis. 
(M-10) Technical articles on baking, illustrated articles 
on new bakeshops, attractive window photos, merchand- 
ising talks. Carroll K. Michener, Mng. Ed. 1c up, photos 
$1 to $3, Acc. 

American Druggist, 57th St. at 8th Ave., New York. 
(M) Highest type drug merchandising articles. Herbert 2 
Mayes. High rates, Acc. 

American Hatter, 1225 Broadway, New York. Trade 
miscellany. E. F, Hubbard. %c to 1c, photos $2, Acc. 


American Paint and Oil Dealer, 3713 Washington Ave., 
St. Louis. (M) Retail paint selling articles. J. Leyden 
White. Good rates, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

American Perfumer, 432 4th Ave., New York. (M) 
Technical, scientific articles on perfumes, cosmetics, 
soaps, etc. Ind., Pub. 


, American Resorts, 5 S. Wabash St., Chicago. (M-20) 
Practical resort operation articles 1000. C. A. McBride. Y, 
to lc, photos $2, Pub. 


American Silk Journal, 373 4th Ave., New York. (M-30) 
Articles on silk, rayon, textile industry 1500 to 3000. H. W. 
Smith. $6 per M., Pub. 

_Amusement Park Management, 114 E. 32nd St., New 
York. (M-20) Articles 500 to 1000 dealing with specific 
Problems and successes in park and bathing pool manage- 


ment. Ch 
stocked.) arles Wood. Ic, photos, $1.50, Pub. (Over 
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Aquatics and Beach and Pool, 114 E. 32d St., New York. 
(M-25) Illustrated articles on swimming pool and beach 
operation, particularly country clubs and municipally 
operated pools, 1000. Charles Wood. lc up, photos $1.50 
up, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Art of Mosaics & Terrazzo, 221 W. 20th St., Chicago. 
Articles on use and sale of mosaics and terrazzo work. 
P. C. Connelley. 1c, photos $2, Pub. 


Automotive Electricity, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
(M-20) Technical articles on automotive electric and shop 
equipment, articles on merchandising service and acces- 
sories. L. E. Murray. 1c, Pub. 


Bakers’ Helper, 330 So. Wells St., Chicago. (2M-20) 
Business-building plans for bakers, technical articles, 
chiefly supplied by staff. E. T. Clissold. $5 to $15 page. 

Battery Man, The, Terre Haute, Ind. (M) Articles on 
battery merchandising and successful operation of bat- 
tery shops. M. A. Denny. Up to 1c, Pub. 


“Beverage Journal, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M) 
Pet success ideas used by bottlers 200 to 500, occasionally 
longer. E. J. Sturtz. 34c, Acc. 

Black Diamond, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (W-20) 
Practical, method articles in the coal field. Robert L. 
Moffett, up, Pub. 

Bus Transportation, 10th Ave. at 36th St., New York. 
(M-25) Practical bus operation articles 2000, 2 or 3 photos. 
C. W. Stocks. yc, Acc. News items, first 100 words 2!4c, 
balance each item Yc. 

Chain Store Age, 93 Worth St., New York. (M) Trade 
miscellany covering administration, general merchan- 
dising, grocery, druggists’ chain stores. Godfrey M. Leb- 
har. High rates. 

Chain Store Management, 114 E. 8th St., Los Angeles. 
(M) Authentic articles in food chain store field 1000 to 
1500. H. H. Lestico. 144c, photos $2.50, Pub. 


Cleaners and Dyers Review, 128 Opera Place, Cincinnati. 
(M-30) ‘echnical articles, success stories, proved merch- 
andising plans up to 2000; illustrations desirable. Gus 
Kepler. Y%c, Pub. 

Cleaning and Dyeing World, 1697 Broadway, New York. 
(W) Technical articles, merchandising, advertising, win- 
id display, success stories. Albert R. Kates. About '4c, 

ub. 

Commercial Car Journal and Operation and Mainten- 
ance, Chestnut and 56th St., Philadelphia. (M) Articles 
on selling, servicing, operation of motor trucks. George 
T. Hook. Good rates, Pub. 


Concrete Products, 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M) 
Articles on manufacture and marketing of cement prod- 
ucts. E. S. Hanson. 


Confectioners Journal, 437 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
(M-25) Articles on wholesale and retail manufacturing 
candy businesses and candy jobbing. Eugene Pharo. 
Up to Ic, Acc. 

Cracker Baker, The, 45 W. 45th St., New York. (Chi- 
cago office, 360 N. Michigan Ave.) (M-15) One or two- 
page stories pertaining to biscuits and crackers, or the 
industry; plant write-ups; sales stories; practical or tech- 
nical articles; human interest and success stories of men 
in industry. L. M. Dawson. 30 to 50c inch, Pub. 

Dairy World, 608 S. Dearbora St., Chicago. (M-10) 
Dairy plant, merchandising articles 1000 to 2000. E. C. 
Ackerman. Ic, photos $1 to $3, Pub. 


Diesel Power, 521 Fifth Ave., New York. (M) Articles 


on oil engine uses. J. Kuttner. 1c, Pub. 


Display Topics, 291 Broadway, New York. (M) Window- 
display, merchandising articles. Jerry McQuade. 1c, Pub. 

Distribution and Warehousing, 249 W. 39th St., New 
York. (M-30) Articles dealing with public warehouse 
problems. Kent B. Stiles. 34c up, photos $2, Pub. 


Domestic Engineering, 1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 
Plumbing and heating trade merchandising and technical 
articles. lc, Pub. 

Draperies and Decorative Fabrics, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York. (M-35) Authenticated articles on selling and 
advertising decorative fabrics, photos. Prentice Winchell. 
lc, photos $3, Pub. 

Druggist, The, Liberty and Chicago Sts., Jackson, Tenn. 
Helpful drug trade miscellany. Seale B. Johnson. ‘4c, 
$2.50 for photos, Acc. 

Druggists Circular, The, 12 Gold St., New York. (M) 
Druggist success articles. G. K. Hanchett. Ind., Pub. 

Drug Topics, 291° Broadway, New York. (M-25) Mer- 
chandising articles 1500, describing how druggist—name 
and address given—sold more merchandise, saved money. 
Dan Rennick. Good rates, photos $3, Pub. 

Drug Trade News, 291 Broadway, New York. (Bi-M) 
News of manufacturers in drug and toilet goods fields. 
Dan Rennick. Ind. 


Dry Goods Economist, 239 W. 39th St., New York. 
M-25) Articles of broad interest to department store 
eld; problems of business with solutions which have 
been profitably worked out, up to 1500. C. K. MacDermut, 
Jr., Mng. Ed. 1% to 2c, photos $2, Acc. 
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Editor & Publisher, 1700 ‘Times Bidg., New York. 
(W-10) Newspaper trade articles, news items. Marlen E. 
Pew. $2 col. up, Pub. 

Electrical Dealer, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M) 
Illustrated articles reflecting unusual operations in re- 
tailing domestic electrical goods or radio by any sort of 
store. Queries answered. Rudolph A. August. Ic up, Acc. 

Electrical Installation, 461 Eighth Ave., New York. (M- 
35) Electrical installation articles with wiring diagrams, 
photos. News items of electrical contractors and others 
who install electrical equipment and lighting. Leslie H. 
Allen, Mng. Ed. 1c up, photos $2 up, Pub. (Query.) 

Electric Refrigeration News, Maccabees Bldg., Detroit. 
(Bi-W-15) Articles on installation and service of electric 
refrigeration equipment in apartment houses, meat mar- 
kets, grocery stores, etc., 500 to 1000; news. Wm. Jabine. 
Ic, Pub. 

Electrical West, 833 Mission St., San Francisco. (M-25) 
Interested only in western electrical problems and plans. 
Wm. A. Cyr, Assoc. Ed. Ic, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Enamelist, 2100 Keith Bidg., Cleveland, 0. (M) Technical 
or semi-technical articles dealing with porcelain enamel, 
and stove manufacturing processes; success stories. R. C. 
Harmon, Asso. Ed. 1%4 to 4 or 5c, photos, $2 up, Acc. 

Excavating Engineer, The, South Milwaukee, Wis. (M) 
Illustrated excavating articles. $4 column, photos $1, Pub. 


Feedstuffs, 118 S. Sixth St., Minneapolis, Minn. (W-5) 
Articles on merchandising, cost accounting, general busi- 
ness practices, applicable to the feed trade. Carroll K. 
Michener. lc up, Acc. 

Food Profits, 40 E. 49th St., New York. (M-25) [Illus- 
trated hotel restaurant operation articles, short “short- 
cut” items, human-interest articles, confessions with con- 
structive slant 1500. Ray Fling. Ic up, Acc. 

Ford Dealer and Service Field, Montgomery Bldg., Mil- 
waukee. (M-25) Ford trade articles. H. James Larkin. 
Ic, Acc. 

Ford Dealers News, 117 W. 61st St., New York. Ford 
trade articles. C. C. Pearsall, Mng. Ed. Y%c up, Pub. 

Furniture Age, 2225 Herndon St., Chicago. (M-30) Illus- 
trated articles on practical methods of furniture merchants 
500 to 1500. J. A. Gary. 1c, $2 for photos, Pub. 

Furniture Index, 4th St. at Clinton, Jamestown, N. Y. 
(M) Articles on furniture merchandising. H. W. Patter- 
son. Good rates, Acc. Query. 

Furniture Journal, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 
(M-25) Miscellaneous trade material supplied by regular 
correspondents. Occasionally buys articles on excep- 
tional developments in industry. W. G. Watrous. Ic up, 
photos up to $3, Pub. 

Furniture Record, 200 N. Division St., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. (M-30) Actual dealer experience stories on furniture 
merchandising, advertising, display; radio, floor cover- 
ings, drapery merchandising in furniture stores; interior 
decoration, 500 to 1500. K. C. Clapp. lc, photos $1 up, 
Pub. 


General Building Contractor, 119 W. 40th St., New York. 
(M-25) Material on assignment only, mostly by staff. 
pictures of construction projects. Theodore 
A. Crane, Ed.; P. A. Stone, Mng. Ed. Ind., Pub. 

Giftwares and Decorative Furnishings, 1181 Broadway, 
New York. (M-20) Illustrated articles on operating gift 
and art shops 500 to 1200. Lucille O’Naughlin. 1c, photos 
$3, Pub. 

Good Hardware, 79 Madison Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Illustrated articles 100 to 200 for hardware dealers; hu- 
morous verse, jokes, epigrams, pertaining to the trade. 
Ralph F. Linder. 2c, jokes $2, Acc. 


Hide & Leather, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago. (W-15) 
Technical tannery articles 1000 to 10,000. Watterson 
Stealey. 1c, Pub. | 

Hosiery Age, 243 W. 39th St., New York. (M-25). Un- 
dergoing drastic editorial changes. Query later for re- 
quirements. Clinton G. Harris. 

Hotel Management, 40 E. 49th St., New York. (M-25) 
Hotel operation articles, business building ideas, 100 to 
1500. J. S. Warren. 1c, Acc. 

Hotel Review, 221 W. 57th St., New York. (W) News- 
paper of eastern hotel industry; monthly feature edition. 
A. M. Adams. Low rates. 

House Furnishing Review, 30 Church St., New York. 
(M-15) Merchandising articles 1000, biographies of house 
furnishing buyers with photos 300, fact items, fillers. 
S. P. Horton, Asso. Ed. 1c, biographies $7.50, Pub. 


Ice Cream Field, 461 8th Ave., New York. (M-10) II- 
lustrated business-building articles for ice cream plants 
std to 2000. W. H. Hooker. Yc to %c, photos 50c to $1, 

cc. 

Ice Cream Review, 501-515 Cherry St., Milwaukee. 
(M-25) Methods articles of interest to ice-cream manu- 
facturers and employees. E. K. Slater. %c up, Pub. 


The Author & Journalist 


Ice Cream Trade Journal, 171 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Convention reports (on order); articles on map. 
agement, manufacturing, distribution and sales activities 
ice cream companies. Harry W. Huey. Ic, 

ub. 

Ice & Refrigeration, 435 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. (M) 
Ice making, cold storage, refrigeration articles and news, 
J. F. Nickerson. Ind., Pub. 

Industrial Retail Stores, 114 E. 32d St., New York. 
(M) Articles on company or employe-owned stores 759 
to 1500. % to 1c, photos $1 to $3, Pub. 

Inland Printer, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago. (M-40) Con- 
structive articles on production, selling, and manage. 
ment problems of printing industry. J. L. Frazier. $10 
page up, Pub. 

Institutional Jobber, 40 E. 49th St., New York. (M) 
Experience articles on selling to hotels, restaurants, hos- 
pitals, clubs, schools 100 to 1500, fact items, photos, 
Gene Van Guilder. le up, Acc. 

International Blue Printer, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(M-30) Illustrated articles on shop layouts, unusua! 
methods, etc., 1500 to 2000. Charles A. Greig. Ic, $1 per 
illustration, Pub. 


Jewelers’ Circular, 239 W. 39th St., New York. (M-25) 
Storekeeping, merchandising articles for retail jewelers, 
important news of jewelry trade. ‘’. Edgar Willson. 1 
to 2c, Pub. 

Jewelry Trade News, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia. (W) 
Jewelry business articles, interviews, news. F. C. Emmer- 
ling. le to 2c, news Yc, Acc. 


Jobber Topics, Tribune Tower, Chicago. (M) Stories 
about successful automotive jobbers and methods, short 
inspirational poems, jokes. Ken Cloud. Approx. 1'4c, 
photos $3, Pub. 


Keystone, The, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia. (M) Jewelry 
store management and merchandising articles 100 to 
3000; news of jewelry trade. ridge, Jr. 1 to 2c, 
news 30c inch, photos $1.50 to $3, Pub. 


Laundryman’s Guide, 504 Bona Allen Bldg., Altanta, Ga. 
(M-50) Articles on merchandising, advertising, produc- 
tion, selling, management, delivery fleets, maintenance, 
layout of production line, etc. in modern steam laun- 
dries 750 to 1800, general news items 50 to 400. H. S. 
Hudson, Ed.; W. B. Savell, Mng. Ed. % to 1c, Pub. 

Linens and Handkerchiefs, 114 E. 32d St., New York. 
(M) Articles on linen and handkerchief displays, mer- 
chandising, interviews with buyers, news of market, in- 
ventions. Lillian Borchardt. 1c, photos $1.50 to $3, Pub. 

Luggage and Hand Bag Modes, 1181 Broadway, New 
York. (M-10) Luggage retailing, display articles up to 
2000. Edward Borak. About 1c, photos $3 to $5, Pub. 


Magazine of Light, The, Nela Park, Cleveland, 0. 
(M-20) Articles on unique lighting installations. involv- 
ing incandescent lamps. J. W. Milford. 1c, Acc. 

Manufacturing Jeweler, The, 42, Weybosset St. Provi- 
dence, R. I. (W-5) Articles pertaining to manufacturing 
and wholesaling, ‘‘ghost” preferred. W. Louis Frost; J. 
E. Bullard, Assoc. Ed. %c, Pub. 

Materials Handling & Distribution, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New. York. (M-30) Practical, not theoretical, articles on 
efficient and economical systems of handling materials 
mechanically, either in production or physical distribu- 
tion operations. John A. Cronin. Ind., generally Pub. 

Meat Merchandising, 105 S. 9th St., St. Louis. (M) 
Practical merchandising articles of trade. No grocery 
interviews. Guy Pulley. 1c, Pub. 

Merchandising Ice, 435 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. (M-25) 
Articles on sales plans, advertising displays and develop- 
ments related to ice-using equipment. J. F. Nickerson. 
to Ic, Acc. 

Metalcraft, 4th St. at Clinton, Jamestown, N. Y. (M) 
Articles on metal work. H. W. Patterson. Good rates, 
Acc. Query. 

Milk Dealer, The, 501-515 Cherry St., Milwaukee. (M-25) 
Problems related to preparing milk for distribution, sell- 
ing and delivering. E. K. Slater. %c, Pub. 

Millinery Trade Review, 1225 Broadway, New_York. 
(M-50) Millinery trade miscellany. Charles Steinecke, Jr. 
Y% to Ic, photos $2, Pub. 

Modern Stationer, 1181 Broadway, New York. (M-25) 
Trade miscellany. David Manley. ic, photos $3, Pub. 

Mortuary Management, 1095 Market St., San Francisco. 
(M) Articles on successful morticians and their methods. 
Fred Witman, ¥%4 to 2c, Acc. 

Motor Boat, 521 5th Ave., New York. (M-25) Articles 
on boat and engine selling and manufacturing methods 
800 to 1000, short kinks, news items of builders and deal- 
ers. Gerald T. White. $10 page, Pub. 

Music Trade News, 1697 Broadway, New York. (M-20) 
Illustrated articles on retailing sheet music, band instru- 
ments. Albert R. Kates. %4c up, Pub. 


March, 1931 


National Bottlers’ Gazette, 233 Broadway, New York. 
(M-50) Features of interest to the soft-drink bottling 
trade. W. B. Keller, Jr. $7.50 page, Pub. 

National Carbonator & Bottler, 504 Bona Allen Bldg, 
Atlanta, Ga. (M-10) Illustrated articles on_ business- 
pbuilding methods for bottled soft drink plants 750 to 2000; 
news items 50 to 100. W. B. Savell. %c to 1c, photos 50c 
to $1, Acc. 

National Cleaner & Dyer, 521 5th Ave., New York. 
(M-20) Success stories, technical, salesmanship articles. 
Roy C. Denney. Fair rates, Pub. 

National Jeweler, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. (M-20) 
Little outside material and that on strictly merchandising 
subjects. Francis R. Bentley. %4 to 1c, Acc. 

National Lumberman, 249 W. 39th St., New York. (M) 
Industry news and departmental matter. Ralph McQuinn. 
Ic up, photos $2, Pub. 

National Retail Lumber Dealer, 824 Hearst Bldg., Chi- 
cago. (M) Actual interviews with lumber dealers, stress- 
ing specialty departments, and lumber retail stores; 
fillers and shorts. Lyman M. Forbes. 1c, Pub. 

Northwestern Confectioner, 707 N.  DBroadway, Mil- 
waukee. (M-20) Business articles featuring retail, jobbing, 
manufacturing confectioners 1000 to 1500. G. B. Kluck. ic, 
Pub. 

Northwestern Miller, 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(W-5) Technical articles on flour milling industry, em- 
phasis on merchandising. Query first. Carroll K. Mich- 
ener, Mng. Ed. 1c up, Acc. 

Nugent’s, 239 W. 39th St., New York. High-class arti- 
cles on women’s specialty shops. Small market. Clinton 
G. Harris. 1c, photos $2.50, Pub. 


Office Appliances, 417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. Articles 
on selling office equipment. Fair rates, Pub. 

Optometric Weekly, 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. Opto- 
metric trade miscellany. Y%c, Pub. 


Pacific Drug Review, 35 N. 9th St., Portland, Ore. 
(M-25) Drug merchandising articles. Curtis L. Beach. 
Low rates, Pub. 

Pacific Retail Confectioner, 35 N. Ninth St., Portland, 
Ore. (M) Trade-building articles for retail confectioners 
and soda-fountain owners 500 to 2000. Curtis L. Beach. $5 
page, Pub. 

Packing & Shipping, 30 Church St., New York. (M-25) 
Items of interest to transportation field—railways, motor 
trucks, warehouses, etc., 1000 to 2500. C. M. Bonnell, Jr. 
¥%, to lc, photos 50c to $1, Pub. 

Petroleum Age & Super Service Station, 500 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. (M) Articles on handling and distri- 
bution of petroleum products, successful service stations, 
etc. 25c inch, Pub. 

Petroleum Marketer, The, 913 Hunt Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. 
(M-20) Articles on merchandising and management from 
experience of petroleum jobbers. Grady ‘Triplett. lc up, 
Acc. 

Picture and Gift Journal, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(M) Illustrated merchandising articles on gift and pic- 
ture shops. C. Larkin. About 34c, Pub. 

Plumbers’ and Heating Contractors’ Trade Journal, 239 
W. 30th St., New York. (2-M) Merchandising features 
showing how plumbers sell more goods, 500 to 800, photos, 
hobbies of plumbing or heating contractors with photos 
300 to 500. Prefers query. R. G. Bookhout. Good rates, Acc. 

Power, 10th Ave. at 36th St., New York. (W-15) Tech- 
nical articles on power generation up to 3000, by engineers 
or power executives. E. C. Hutchinson. Ind., Acc. 

Power Plant Engineering, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago. (2M-15) Power plant operation articles. Arthur L. 
Rice. 34c, Pub. 


Printing, 41 Park Row, New York. (M-25) Printing 


plant and sales management articles up to 2000, trade 
news of employing printers in plants. Charles C. Walden, 
Jr., Ed.; Ernest F. Trotter, Mng. Ed. 27 to 40c per inch, 
photos %4 space rates, Pub. 

Printing Industry, The, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(M) Practical printing articles 750 to 3000. B. F. Chittick. 
1 to 2c, Pub. 

Progressive Grocer, 79 Madison Ave., New York. (M) 
Illustrated idea articles 100 to 200, grocery trade articles 
1200 to 1500, photos, trade jokes. Ralph F. Linder. 1c to 
2c, Acc. 

Publishers’ Weekly, 62 W. 45th St., New York. (W-15) 
Articles on books and book-selling, miscellany for book 
dealers. R. R. Bowker; F. G. Melcher. 1c, Acc. 


Radio-Music Merchant, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Features on merchandising of radios by radio and music 
dealers 1000. V. E. Moynahan. 1c, photos $2, Pub. 

Railway Mechanical Engineer, 30 Church St., New York. 
{M) ee shop kinks, photos. Roy V. Wright. 50c 
inch, Pub. 
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Refrigeration, Walton Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. (M-25) Name 
and fact stories on ice refrigeration and merchandising 
of ice. Walter F. Coxe. $4 column, Pub. 

Restaurant Management, 40 E. 49th St., New York. 
(M-25) Restaurant operation articles 100 to 1500; bio- 
graphical sketches, human-interest articles, confessions 
with constructive slant up to 1500. Ray Fling. 1c, Acc. 

Retail Druggist Illustrated, 250 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, 
Mich. (M-15) Illustrated merchandising articles 500 to 
2000, series, editorials 50 to 500, window display photos, 
advertising samples. E. N. Hayes. Ind., Acc. 

Retail Furniture Selling, 222 N. Bank Drive, Chicago. 
(M) Short fact items on furniture merchandising. Feature 
articles on assignment only. K. A. Ford. 1%c, Pub. 

Retail Ledger, 1346 Chestnut St., Philedelphia. (M-15) 
Articles on various phases of retailing—advertising, de- 
livery, credits, salesmanship, etc., 1500 to 2000. Special at- 
tention to home furnishings. William Nelson Taft. 1c to 
144c, photos $3, Acc. 

Retail Tobacconist, 117 W. 61st St., New York. (W-15) 
Articles on business methods of successful tobacconists 
500 to 1500. H. B. Patrey. % to 1c, Pub. 

Rock Products, 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (2-M) 
Articles on cement, lime, gypsum, quarries, sand and 
gravel plant operations, etc. N. C. Rockwood. Inc. 


Sanitary and Heating Age, 239 W. 39th St., New York. 
(M-25) Well-illustrated merchandising articles. Clyde Jen- 
nings. Ic, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Seed Trade News, 60 W. Washington St., Chicago. 
(W) Seed news only. N. C. Helms. %4c, Pub. 

Seed World, 1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. (2M) Arti- 
cles on growing and merchandising seeds. W. L. Oswald. 
Yc, Pub. 

Service Station News, 369 Pine St., San Francisco. (M) 
Western articles on service station operation. Buys little 
except from regular correspondents. R. H. Argubright. 
%c, photos $1 up, Pub. 

Shoe Factory, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago. (M-15) 
Technical articles on shoe manufacturing, news items of 
factories. E. Cote. Ic, news %c, Pub. 

Shoe Repair Service, 702 Commercial Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo. (M-Gratis) Constrtictive trade articles 500 to 1500, 
verse on shoe repairing 1 to 4 stanzas, fact-items, fillers 
50 to 100, jokes. A. V. Fingulin. %4c to 1%4c, Pub. 

Soda Fountain, The, Graybar Bldg., New York. (M-15) 
Illustrated articles on business-building methods for so 
fountains and soda lunches. John R. Ward. Ic, Pub. 

Southern Funeral Director, 502 Walton Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga. (M-25) Articles of interest to southern morticians. 
Walter F. Coxe. $8 page, Pub. 

Southern Hardware, 1020 Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
(2M-15) Hardware trade miscellany. %c up, Pub. 

Southwestern Bottler, Milam Bldg., San Antonio, Texas. 
Merchandising and management articles of trade from 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, New Mexico. Ruel Mc- 
Daniel. up. 

Southwestern Jewelers’ Forum, 812 Wholesale Merchants 
Bldg., Dallas, Tex. (M-10) Interviews with successful re- 
tail jewelers in southwestern states. Joe Buckingham. 
to lc, Pub. 

Southwestern Retailer, Wholesale Merchants’ Bldg., 
Dallas, Tex. (M) Articles, interviews with successful 
= dealers of Southwest. Joe Buckingham. %c to 1%e, 

ub. 

Spice Mill, The, 103 Water St., New_York. (M-35) News 
from tea, coffee, and spice centers. Limited market for 
brief articles. B. F. Simmons. %c to 1c, Pub. 

Sporting Goods Dealer, 10th and Olive Sts., St. Louis, 
Mo. (M) Illustrated reviews on merchandising, store 
arrangement, news. C. T. Felker. Y%4c up, Pub. 

Sporting Goods Journal, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago. 
(M) Specific feature articles describing successful mer- 
chandising plans; photos. Ames A. Castle. %c up, Pub. 

Starchroom Laundry Journal, 415 Commercial Square, 
Cincinnati, O. (M-25) Short illustrated articles, trade 
miscellany. Fair rates, Pub. 

Successful Dry Cleaning & Dyeing, 105 S. 9th St., St. 
Louis. (M) Technical and merchandising articles of in- 
terest to cleaners and dyers. Irvin Eckman. Ic, Pub. 


Tile Talk, 507 W. 33d St., New York. (Bi-M-10) Strong 
articles on use of tile; also comparing it with other build- 
ing material 800 to 1000. Edwin G. Wood. Ic, Acc. 

Tires Magazine, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Merchandising and servicing articles on tire retailers 
and service station operators 1500 to 2000. Jerome T. 
Shaw. % to lc, news items 25c inch, fillers %4c, photos 
$3, Pub. 

Toilet Requisites, 250 Park Ave., New York. (M-15) 
Merchandising articles from toilet goods departments or 
drug stores, cities over 25,000. Clyde B. Davis. 1c, photos 
$1 up, Pub. 
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Warm Air Heating, 105 S. 9th St., St. Louis. (M) 
Articles on use of standard equipment of well-known 
manufacturers of furnaces, also, air conditioning equip- 
and temperature regulators. Paul L. Reed. 
Ic, Pub. 

Wayside Salesman, Waverly Pub. Co., Waverly, Ia. (M) 
Illustrated business-building articles on and for wayside 
inns, barbecue stands, tourist camps, roadside refresh- 
ment stands, etc. Frank Gruber. 1c, photos 75c¢ to $1.50, 
Acc. 

Western Barber and Beauty Shop, 312 EI. 12th St., Los 
Angeles. (M) Methods articles concerning Pacific Coast 
barbers and beauty shop operators. Michael J. Phillips. 
Yc up, Pub. 

Western Confectioner, 57 Post St., San Francisco. (M- 
35) News and features of Western candy, ice cream, 
fountain trade. Russell B. Tripp. Fair rates, Pub. (Over- 
stocked.) 

Western Florist, 312 F. 12th St., Los Angeles. (W) 
News and features of successful florists. M. J. Phillips. 
ye up. 


The Author & Journalis; 


Western Wood Worker, 71 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash, 
(M) Articles on wood-working plant operations, illys. 
— Western locale, 1000. Nard Jones, 
to Ic, Pub. 


Wholesale Druggist, 291 Broadway, New York. (M) 
— drug business articles. Jerry McQuade. 1c up, 
ub. 


Window Shade and Drapery Journal, 22 E. 12th St, 
Cincinnati. (M) Articles on all phases of shade and 
drapery business, interviews, news items, photos. E. E£. 
Harris. 34 to 2c, photos $2 to $5, Acc. 


Wood Construction, Xenia, Ohio. (2-M-15) News arti. 
cles on retail lumber and building supply dealers, based 
on specific interviews. Findley M. Torrence. $10 page, 
including art., Pub. 

Wood Working Industries, 4th St. at Clinton, James. 
town, N. Y. (M) Technical wood-working management 
and production articles. H. W. Patterson. Good rates, 
Acc. Query. 


LIST D 
Juvenile and Young Peoples’ Publications 


American Boy, The, 550 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
(M-20) Older boys. Short-stories 3000 to 5000, serials 
40,000 to 60,000, fact articles dealing with older boy inter- 
ests 50 to 4000, one-act plays, short poems. George F. 
Pierrot. 2c up, photos $2, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

American Girl, 670 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-15) 
Ages 12 to 18. Girl Scouts publication. Action short-sto- 
ries 3500 to 4500. Miss Margaret Mochrie. lc up, Acc. 

American Newspaper Boy, 15 W. 5th St., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. (M) Closed market. Bradley Welfare. 


Beacon, The, 25 Beacon St., Boston. (W) Boys and 
girls, medium ages. Short-stories 1800 to 2000; serials, 
verse, miscellany. Miss Marie W. Johnson. 1/3c, Acc. 


Boy Life, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and Cutter Sts., Cin- 
cinnati. (W) Medium ages. Short-stories 2000, serials, 
articles, miscellany. 1/3c up, Acc. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Comrade, Gospel Trumpet Co., 5th and 
Chestnut, Anderson, Ind. (M) Ages 9 to 15. Character 
and educational articles 500 to 1500, wholesome short- 
stories 1000 to , serials 5 to 15 chapters, editorials 250 
to 500, verse 2 to 6 stanzas, fact items, fillers. L. Helen 
Percy. $2 to $2.50 M, photos 25c to $1, Pub. 

Boys’ Comrade, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2712 Pine St., 
St. Louis. (W) Ages 14 to 18. Short-stories 2000, serials, 
illustrated articles 100 to 1500, verse, miscellany. Zi 
Anderson. $4 to $5 per M., Acc. 

Boys’ Life, 2 Park Ave., New York. (M-20) Boy Scouts 
publication, ages 14 to 18. Outdoor adventure, sport, 
achievement short-stories up to 5000, serials up to 30,000, 
verse, articles up to 2000. James E. West. 2c up, Acc. 

Boys’ World, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (W) 
Boys 13 to 17. Short-stories 2200 to 2500, serials 6 to 8 
chapters 2200 each, scientific, success articles up to 300, 
occupation articles 150 to 1100, successful boys, curiosity, 
scientific news items, miscellany. D. C. Cook, Jr. %c up, 
verse 10c line, Acc. 


Challenge, The, Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 8th 
Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (W) Young people, 17 years up. 
Adventure, achievement short-stories 1500 to 2500, serials 
2 to 12 chapters 2000 each: descriptive, biographical, travel 
articles up to 2000; verse. Hight C. Moore; Noble Van 
Ness. Y%c, verse $1 to $2.50, Acc. 

Child Life, Rand, McNally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., 
Chicago. (M-35) Ages 2 to 12. Short-stories, miscellany 
up to 1800. Rose Waldo. %c to 1c, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Children’s Hour, The, 470 Stuart St., Boston. Chil- 
dren’s articles, short-stories, drawings, puzzles, music, 
etc. Rose Saffron. %c up, Pub. 

Children’s Playtime, The, Insurance Center Bldg., Cleve- 
land, O. (M-25) Educational short-stories 1500. E. F 
Schueren. 1%4c, Acc. 

Christian Youth, 327 N. 13th St., Philadelphia. (W) 
Teen ages; interdenominational. Wholesome short-stories 
with Christian teaching and uplift 2000 to 2200; fillers, 
nature, fact, how-to-make-it articles 300 to 1000. Bible 
puzzles. Charles G. Trumbull; John W. Lane, Asso. $10 
a story, fillers $5, puzzles $1 to $2, Acc. 

Classmate, Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St., Cin- 
cinnati. (W-5) Young People 18 to 24. Wholesome short- 
stories 2500 to 3500, serials 30,000 to 40,000, illustrated ar- 
ticles 1000 to 2500, fact items 200 to 1000, verse. A. D. 
Moore. Fillers %4c up, fiction 1c up, verse $5 to $10, Acc. 


Dew Drops, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (W) Chil- 
dren 5 to 8. Short-stories 900 to 1000, short articles, edi- 
torials 250 to 300, verse up to 12 lines. No fairy stories. 
David C. Cook, Jr. %c up, Acc. 


Epworth Herald, 740 Rush St., Chicago. (W-5) Articles 
on youth’s activities 1000 to 1200, religious essays 100, 
short-stories 1200 to 1500, verse up to 20 lines. W. E. J. 
Gratz. Y%c to 1c, verse 15c line, photos $3 to $5, Acc. 

Every Child’s Magazine, 108 N. 18th St., Omaha, Nebr. 
(M) Boys and girls about 12. Short-stories 2000; travel 
—- Few fairy stories. Grace Sorenson. Low rates, 

ub. 

Everygirl’s, Lyon at Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. (M- 
15) For teen-age girls. Short-stories 2000 to 2500, serials 
12,000 to 15,000; out-of-door, sport, camp craft, household, 
sewing, craft, etiquette articles; foreign girl stories or 
ns some verse. Marta K. Sironen. %c, photos $3, 

CC; 

Forward, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education, 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W) Young people, 
high-school age up. Short-stories 2500 to 3000, serials 5 
to 8 chapters, illustrated articles 700 to 1000, fillers 150 to 
400, miscellany. Dr. John T. Faris. %4c for articles, $15 up 
for stories, Acc. 

Friend, The, United Brethren Pub. House, Dayton, 0. 
(W) Boys’ and girls’ moral, educational short-stories 1000 
to 2500; serials 5 to § chapters; informational, inspira- 
tional articles 100 to 800, short verse. J. W. Owen. $1 to $5 
per story, poems 50c to $2, Acc. 

Front Rank, The, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2710 Pine St., 
St. Louis, Mo. (W) Young people, teen ages. Moral 
short-stories 2000 to 2500, serials 20,000 to 25,000, general- 
interest articles 1500 to 2500, verse, miscellany. O. T. 
Anderson. $4 to $5 per M., Acc. 


Girlhood Days, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and Cutter Sts., 
Cincinnati, O. (W) Girls 12 to 18. Out-of-door short- 
ig 1800 to 2000, serials, articles, miscellany. 1/3c up, 

cc. 

Girls’ Circle, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2712 Pine St., St. 
Louis. (W) Girls 13 to 17. Short-stories 2500, serials 9 
to 10 chapters, articles 100 to 2000, poems up to 20 lines. 
Erma R. Bishop. $4 to $5 per M, Acc. 

Girls’ Companion, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (W) 
Girls 13 to 17. Short-stories 2000 to 2500, serials 2 to 8 
chapters 2200 each, illustrated occupation articles 150 to 
800. Inspiration and information material 100 to 30. 
David C. Cook, Jr. %c up, verse 10 line, photos $1.50 to 
$3, Acc. 

Girl’s World, Am. Baptist Pub. Society, 1701 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. (W) Ages 13 to 16. Wholesome action 
short-stories 2500, serials 4 to 6 chapters, Informative 
articles 200 to 800. %4c, Acc. 


Haversack, The, Methodist Pub. House, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. (W) Boys, 10 to 17. Short-stories 
to 3000, serials 8 to 10 chapters, miscellany. %4c up, Acc. 


High Road, The, M. E. Church So., 819 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. (W) Family reading. Short-stories 250 
to 3500, serials 8 to 12 chapters, miscellany. %4c up, Ace. 

Intermediate Weekly, The, Baptist Sunday School Board, 
161 8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. Wholesome stories 
for young people, boy and girl characters. Short-stories 
2000 to 3600, serials 6 to 12 chapters not over 2000 each; 
descriptive, travel, biographical, practical articles up to 
2000; verse. Noble Van Ness; Novella Dillard Preston. 
4c, poems $1 to $2.50, Acc. 

John Martin’s Book, 300 4th Ave., New York. (M-50) 
Children up to 12. Informative articles up to 2000, little 
tot short-stories 1000 to 1200, short stories of fact, re- 
mance, fancy for older children up to 2000; serials, boy 
and girl appeal, 6 chapters of 2500; short and narrative 
verse, craft articles, continuity jokes. John Martin; Helen 
Waldo, assistant. 1 to 3c, verse 25c line up, Acc. 
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Junior Boy, The, Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 8th 
Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (W) Boys 9 to 12. Wholesome 
adventure short-stories 1200; serials 2 to 10 chapters, arti- 
cles up to 1200, verse. Noble Van Ness. 4c, verse $1 to 
$2, Acc. 

Junior Christian Endeavor World, 41 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston. (W-5) Short-stories 1500 to 2500; very few serials; 
short articles on children’s subjects, curious facts, illus- 
trated arts, 600. P. Anderson. %c, Acc. 

Junior Girl, The, Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 
8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (W) Ages 9 to 12. Ad- 
venture, achievement short-stories 1500, serials 2 to 12 
chapters 1500 each, verse up to 5 stanzas. Novella Dillard 
Preston. %4c, verse $1 to $2.50, Acc. 

Junior Home Magazine, 1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
(M-25) Juvenile short-stories, ‘‘how-to-make’’ articles, 
miscellany. Bertha M. Hamilton. 1c, Pub. 

Junior Joys, Nazarene Pub. Soc., 2923 Troost Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. (W) Boys and girls 9 to 12; short- 
stories 1500 to 1800, serials 6 to 12 chapters, short mis- 
cellany. Mabel Hanson. %c, Acc. 

Junior Life, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and Cutter Sts., 
Cincinnati. (W) Children 8 to 12. Short-stories, serials, 
verse. 1/3c, Acc. 

Junior World, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2712 Pine St., St. 
Louis. (W) Children 9 to 12. Short-stories 500 to 3000, 
serials 8 to 12 chapters, poems up to 16 lines, informa- 
tive articles 200 to 600, jokes, skits, anecdotes. Hazel A. 
Lewis. $4 to $5 per M., Acc. 

Junior World, Am. Baptist Pub. Society, 1701 Chestnut 
St, Philadelphia. (W-8) Children 9 to 12. Short-stories 
’ pd 2500, serials, miscellany. Owen C. Brown. $5 per 
M, Acc. 


Kindergarten Primary Magazine, 278 River St., Man- 
istee, Mich. (Bi-M-20) Ages 4 to 6. Short-stories up to 
500, short verse; articles on child training up to 1500; 
games, instructive playlets. Grace C. Dow. $1 to $5 per 
article, verse 25c to $1, Acc. 


Little Learner, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (W) 
Children 2 to 5. Short-stories 600 to 800, articles 100 to 
300, verse up to 12 lines. David C. Cook, Jr. %c up, Acc. 

Lutheran Boys and Girls, Lutheran Pub. House, 1228 
agg St., Philadelphia. (W) Ages 9 to 14. Low rates, 

cc. 

Lutheran Young Folks, Lutheran Pub. House, 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia. (W) Older boys and girls. Illus- 
trated descriptive articles, short-stories 3000 to 3500, 
serials 6 to 12 chapters. Fair rates, Acc. 

Mayflower, The, Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
(W) Children under 9. Short-stories 300 to 700, verse. 
Fair rates, Acc. 


Olive Leaf, Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, IIl. 
(W) Boys and girls, medium ages. Adventure stories 500 
to 700. Rev. J. Helmer Olson, 3309 Seminary Ave., Chi- 
cago. 14 to Yc, Pub. 

Onward, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. (W-3) Young people. 
Short-stories, serials dealing with character development. 
Lilian W. Curtis. $3 to $5 per M., Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Open Road for Boys, 130 Newbury St., Boston. (M-10) 
Boys’ interests. Aviation, sport, adventure, humorous, 
short-stories 2000 to 3500, serials up to 40,000, articles 1000 
to 1500. Clayton H. Ernst. Up to 1c, Acc. and Pub. 

Our Little Folks, United Brethren Publishing House, 
Dayton, O. (W) 4 to 9 years. Short-stories 300 to 600. 
J. W. Owen. Up to %4c, Acc. 

Picture Story Paper, 150 5th Ave., New York. Children 
4 to 8. Short-stories 300 to 800, verse. %c to Ic, Acc. 

Picture World, Am. Sunday School Union, 1816 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. (W) Children under 12. Short-stories 
yd to 800, verse. $3 to $4 per M up, verse 50c stanza, 

ce. 

Pioneer, The, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education, 
420 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W) Boys 12 to 15. 
Short-stories 2500 to 3000, serials 6 to 8 chapters 2500 each, 
illustrated articles 800 to 1000. Dr. John T. Faris. Articles 
2/Se up, stories $12 up, photos 50c to $2, Acc. 

Play Mate, 3025 E. 75th St., Cleveland, O. (M-15) Juve- 
nile short-stories 1000 to 2500, poems. A. R. Mueller. 1 
to 3c, verse 25¢ line, Pub. 

.Portal, Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St., Cin- 
cinnati. (W-2) Girls 9 to 15. Short-stories 1500 to 3000, 
es 20,000 to 25,000, articles, miscellany. Wilma K. 

cFarland. Fair rates, Acc. 

.Queen’s Gardens, Bd. of Christian Educa- 
som Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W) Girls 12 to 15. 

ert-stories 2500 to 3000, serials 6 to 8 chapters 2500 
= ; illustrated travel and nature articles 800 to 1000. 
| Raa T. Faris. Articles 2/5¢ to Yc, stories $12 up, 


Ropeco Magazine, Rogers, Peet & Co., 842 Broadwa 
“9 y, 
New. York. (M-Free) Boys 5 to 16. Adventure, animal, 
iterest short-stories, articles, jokes, miscellany. Miss 
+ Roth. Ye, Aec. 
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St. Nicholas, 55 W. 42d St., New York. (M-35) Boys 
and girls 10 to 18 Adventure, animal, historical short- 
stories 3000 to 5000; verse. Albert Gallatin Lanier. 1c, 
verse 25c line, Acc. 

Stories, Presbyterian Board of Pub., 420 Witherspoon 
Bldg., Philadelphia. Primary children. Character-building 
short-stories 500 to 800, verse. 4c, verse 50c stanza, Acc. 

Storyland, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2712 Pine St., St. 
Louis, Mo. (W) Children under 9. Short-stories 300 to 
1000, poems 4 to 12 lines, simple puzzles. Hazel A. Lewis. 
$4 to $5 per M., Acc. 

Storytime, Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 8th Ave., 
N., Nashville, Tenn. (W) Children 6 to 9 and parents. 
Short-stories 300 to 600, articles 100 to 300, verse. Mrs. 
Ruth Taylor. %c, Acc. 

Story World, Am. Baptist Pub. Soc., 1701 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. (W) Very little children. Short-stories 
300 to 600; verse. 4c, Acc. 

Sunbeams, Lutheran Pub. House, 1228 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia. (W) Children under 10. Short-stories not over 
400, with illustrations. Paul J. Hoh. Fair rates, Acc. 

Sunshine, Lutheran Pub. House, 1228 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia. (W) Children under 10. Short-stories with illus- 
trations not over 400. Paul J. Hoh. Fair rates, Acc. 


Target, Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St., Cin- 
cinnati. (W-2) Boys 9 to 15. Short-stories 3000, serials of 
character development 20,000 to 30,000, articles 1200 to 1500, 
editorials 500, verse 8 to 36 lines, fact items, fillers 100 
to 500. Alfred D. Moore. Articles %c up, fiction Ic up, 
verse $2.50 up, photos $1 to $3.50, Acc. 

Torchbearer, The, M. FE. Church So., 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. (Ww) Girls 10 to 17. Short-stories 2000 
to 3000, serials 8 to 10 chapters, articles 1800; miscellany. 
4c up, Acc. 

Watchword, The, United Brethren Pub. Society, Day- 
ton, O. (W) Short-stories, serials, for young people, mis- 
cellany. E. E. Harris. 1/5c, Acc. 

Wee Wisdom, Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. (M-15) Children 6 to 12. Up- 
lifting short-stories 800 to 2500, serials 2500 to 8000, verse, 
puzzles. Jane Palmer. Up to 2c, verse up to 25c line, Acc. 

Wellspring, The, Pilgr?m Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
(W) Boys and girls, medium ages. Short-stories, serials, 
verse, miscellany. 2/3c, Acc. 

What to Do, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (W) Boys 
and girls 9 to 12. Short-stories 2000 to 2500, serials under 
6 chapters 2500 each, articles, editorials up to 800. Helen 
Miller Stanley. $5 per M up, Acc. 

World Friends, M. E. Church South, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. (M-5) Children 9 to 12. Brief short- 
stories 550 to 2100, missionary poems. Estelle Haskin. 
Yc, Acc. 

Young Churchman, The, 1801 Fond du Lac Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. (W-5) Material for boys and girls 10 to 15. 
Pearl H. Campbell. Moderate rates, Acc. 

Young Crusader, The, 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanson, IIl. 
(M-3) Children’s paper of W. C. T. U. Temperance, 
health, anti-tobacco, character-building articles and short- 
stories up to 1500; puzzles. Katherine P. Crane. Moderate 
rates, Pub. No payment for verse. 

Young Israel, 11 W. 42d St., New York. (M-10) Chil- 
dren under 16. Short-stories, articles of Jewish interest, 
1200 to 1500, verse. Elsa Weihl. Under 1c, verse $5, Acc. 

Young People, Amer. Baptist Pub. Soc., 1701 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. (W) 17 years up. Short-stories 2000 to 
wn serials, articles, miscellany. Owen C. Brown, Mc, 

cc. 

Young People’s Friend, Gospel Trumpet Co., 5th and 
Chestnut Sts., Anderson, Ind. (W) Educational articles, 
essays 1000 to 1500, short-stories 1200 to 2500, serials 5 to 
15 chapters, editorials, verse 3 to 8 stanzas. L. Helen 
Percy. $2 to $3 per M, verse Sc line, Pub. 

Young People’s Paper, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
(W) Teen ages. Feature and inspirational articles under 
o- ee up to 3000, serials 13,000. $4 to $5 per 

AAC: 

Young People’s Weekly, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, 
Tl. (W) Ages 17 to 25. Short-stories 3000, serials up to 
8 chapters, illustrated arficles, miscellany. Helen Miller 
Stanley. $5 per M up, Acc. 

Youth, Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. (M-15) For youthful persons of all ages. 
Solution of problems frofm standpoint of Christ teachings. 
Short-stories 1500 to 3500, articles 500 to 1500, poetry 4 to 
16 lines. Ernest C. Wilson. 1 to 3c, verse 25c line up, Acc. 

Youth’s Comrade, The, Nazarene Pub. Soc., 2923 Troost 
Ave., Kansas City. (W) Boys and girls, high-school ages 
up. Short-stories 2000, serials, articles, miscellany. 1c, 


ce. 
Youth’s World, Am. Baptist Pub. Soc., 1703 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. (W) Boys, teen ages. Short-stories up 
to 2500, serials 4 to 8 chapters 2500 each, articles 100 to 
1000, editorials up to 500, fact items 50 to 100. Owen C. 
Brown. 4c, photos 25¢ up, Acc. 
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Just a Little 


IP-OFF 


THERE IS 


A Literary Agency in Colum- 
bus, Ohio—Established in 1926 
—that has shown a consistent 
growth each year—because it 
is a personal service, adapted 
to individual needs. It has 
nothing to sell but “Selling 
Service.” No Criticisms. No 


Instruction Courses. 


SERVICE FEES 


A reasonable reading fee and 
commission is charged unti 
we sell $500.00 worth of mate- 
for a client. After that, straight 
commission. 


IF YOU WANT 
Reliable Sales Service from an 
agency that has sold thousands 
of dollars worth of fiction— 
from an agency that handles 
the work of such well-known 
writers as Harl Vincent—R. F. 
Starzl—Mrs. K. Thomas Rus- 
selI—R. Craig Christensen— 
Floria Howe Bruess—Fd Earl 
Repp—Forest Gayden—Therese 
Dupree—Dr. Miles J. Breuer 

—Grace Hall Titus—Frank H. 


Evans—Marvin Edwards— 


Janet Morrison—Francis 
Flagg—Marion Phillips—Leon- 
ard K. Smith—Lilith Lor- 
raine—Chas. Roy Cox—Wor- 
then C. Cornish and others— 
Get our free explanatory cir- 
cular. 
ADDRESS 
995-A EAST RICH ST. 
COLUMBUS OHIO 


RELIABLE SALES SERVICE j 


The Author §& Journalist 


tH, 
Literary Market Tips 


Gathered Monthly From Authoritative Sources 


Oriental Stories, 840 N. Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, for a time will be published as a quarterly 
instead of a bi-monthly, writes Farnsworth Wright, 
editor. “Although the magazine will lean heavily 
on action-adventure stories, it will also use a few 
burning love stories of the Orient. The sex angle 
must be delicately handled, and nothing coarse will 
be considered. The Orient offers an excellent field 
for stories of inter-racial love, and also for passion- 
ate tales of love where only Oriental characters 
are concerned. Payment will be made at the rate 
of one cent a word on publication.” 


Model Airplane News, 25 W.  Forty-third 
Street, New York, edited by Captain H. J. Loftus- 
Price, sends the following statement of its pres- 
ent requirements: “Simply written, — technical 
aerodynamic matter, both adult and juvenile, in 
3000 to 5000-word lengths. No accident or blood- 
and-thunder material desired. Payment is on ac- 
ceptance at one cent a word and $3 for each 
picture used.” 


Battle Stories, 529 S. Seventh Street, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., is in the market for true stories 
of the World War, primarily in any length up 
to 6000 or 7000 words, writes D. E. Lurton, asso- 
ciate editor. “These stories should deal with the 
front-line action exploits of men actually in the 
service and should be as thrilling as the facts in 
the case may warrant. A study of recent issues 
will help the prospective contributor in this field. 
We are rather partial to the first-person true story 
of a war experience involving direct conflict with 
the enemy. We do not want these experiences to 
start in training camps and finally wind up with 
just a small bit of front-line action. In many in- 
stances, the resourceful writer will find that it is 
possible to make arrangements with the hero of 
the war to ghost-write his thrilling experiences 
for him. We require reasonable proof of the au- 
thenticity of such stories and will arrange special 
rates for them, with our customary prompt pay- 
ment upon acceptance. Generally, we require pic- 
tures of the veteran or veterans involved in the 
exploits covered.” 

Hugh Leamy, formerly editor of The Mentor 
until its sale by the Crowell Publishing Company, 
has succeeded James C. Derieux as managing edi- 
tor of The American Magazine, 250 Park Ave- 
nue, New York. Sumner N. Blossom continues 
as editor. 

St. Nicholas, 356 Fourth Avenue, New York, A 
G. Jennings, editorial department, reports: “We 
are planning to use more travel articles—want 
them about 1200 words. We are also in need of 


_ home-life stories of boys and girls about 12 to 14 


years, written with humor. Short poems, 8 to 16 
lines, with a light, whimsical touch, are also 
needed.” 

Screen Mirror, Washington Street and Vermont 
Avenue, Los Angeles, carries the line, “No manu- 
scripts solicited.” 
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I REQUIRE LITERARY MATERIAL 
FOR NORWAY SALE 


I conduct the only syndicate in Norway, with 54 newspapers in the provinces, 
Oslo dailies, and magazines, on my list. The magazines are now using approxi- 
mately 40 short-stories a week, and a considerable number of illustrated articles. 
lllustrations are desired for all material. Newspapers buy the usual press material. 

I will be pleased to hear from American syndicates and literary agencies with 
offers of arrangements for Norway distribution. 


P. O. BOX 2233 A. VOLCKMAR OSLO, NORWAY 


“A. & J. FORECAST NUMBER” READERS 


The forecast of future training methods is in THE CREATIVE ABILITY DEVELOPER. It 
is fitting and appropriate to introduce it to readers of The Author & Journalist in this important 
forecast number. 

Modern science and the most practical psychological m2thods have been called into service to produce this work 
of highest importance to all writers. It is David Raffelock’s most valuable work. A preliminary test of this train- 
ing brought letters from students, such as these: ‘ 

“The Creative Ability Developer” is exactly what I had imagined it to be and I think it is wonderful. With a hun- 
dred short stories, a dozen novelettes and two novels behind me, I had decided I was ‘written out? but now I know J haven’t 
seraped the surface. I’ve learned a dozen things in the first week. Thank you.’—G, J. B., a prominent journalist and 
successful short-story writer. 

“May I say that I think The Creative Ability Developer is a genuine inspiration; one of those things so obviously es- 
sential that one says involuntarily, ‘Why did nobody ever think of it before?” Congratulations.’—Mrs. W. F., one en- 
gayed in important creative work. 


THE CREATIVE ABILITY DEVELOPER, by David Raffelock, contains these important 
divisions: 


How to Create a Literary Background for Yourself Analysis of What Editors Want 
Drawing Upon Yourself for Literary Material Three Important Plot Sources 
How to Improve Your Working Conditions Gauging Your Ability for Prolific Writing 
Regulating Your Source of Inspiration Testing Your Equipment jor Writing Various Types of 
How to Use Aids for Writers Stories 
What Kind of Imagination Have You? Determining Your Aptitude for Writing Essays, Artieles, 
Extraversion and Intraversion in Relation to Creative Work Book Reviews, Plays, Novels and Poetry 
Knowledge as an Aid to Creative Work The Quality That Makes Stories Sell 
Observation as an Aid to Creative Writing Why Editors Have Taboos 
Equipment for Creative Writing De-Bunking Plot 
Creating motional Appeal The Show-Window of Fiction 
Drama—What It Is and How to Create It IIow to Make Puppets Live 
The Science of Making Your Stories Plausible Keeping the Reader Interested 
The Relation Between Creative Imagination and the Sub- The Business of Selling Stories 
conscious Mind , Summary of Your Rating as an Author 
How Well Equipped Are You to Write Fiction? Appendix 


Each one who purchases the CREATIVE ABILITY DEVELOPER receives personal criticism of fifty-six daily re- 
Ports, the most fascinating and helpful method of training yet devised. The CREATIVE ABILITY DEVELOPER 
sells for $15. Until April 10th it may be secured for $7.50 by all who read this number of The Author & Journal- 
ist. Your satisfaction guaranteed, for the course may be returned, if you are not satisfied, within seven days of its 
receipt, and your money will be refunded in full. 


HALF PRICE UNTIL APRIL 10, 1931 + USE THE ORDER BLANK BELOW 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


Please send me by return mail a copy of THE CREATIVE ABILITY DEVELOPER and pad of fif- 
ty-six daily reports. Inclosed is my remittance in the sum of $7.50. (Offer not good after April 10). 
if the book-course is not entirely satisfactory | have the privilege of returning it to you within seven 
days of receiving it and you are to return my money to me at once. 


*You may fill out order and mail, paying postman on receipt of the Developer, if you choose. 
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« THE SERVICE IN VOGUE + 


Money must be saved in the next few years. You will not be 
able to pay for doubtful service. A criticism that proves worthless 
from a constructive standpoint represents money wasted! 


In expanding the scope of the present Edgebrook Studio, and 
bidding for your attention and a trial, it is my strong conviction 
that you will become another booster as loyal as those who wrote 
the letters I have picked at random from my files, for use in this 
advertisement. 

‘That I am more than pleased with your criticism is a very 
mild statement. Your remarks about ‘‘The Widow’s Wife,’’ were 
very flattering. It warmed the cockles of my heart to read ‘them 
kind of words!’ I have never received a criticism as constructive 
as yours; instead of eutting open the rotten spot of a script and 
letting it smell to high heaven—a thing most of your competitors 
do—you show one how to heal it!’”’ T. C. B. T. 


““YOUR letters have a homey quality which makes a pleasing 
impression upon me. You seem to be GENUINE, appreciative, 
and discriminating. Most big advertisers as ayvents discourage a 
beginner by their indifference. Your criticisms are to the point, 
but you infuse courage and stimulate ambition. That’s the big 
essential to a writer’s success.’” A, N. A. 


““, . . As to what you term a ‘bawling-out’, that is what I 
WANT! I enjoy having my husband, mother and grown children 
tell me what a whiz of a writer I am, but I have observed that 
it doesn’t help me to sell my stuff. What I want is a good old 
fashioned cold-blooded critic who will tell me what is WRONG 
with it. I think I have found him jin you! I have ordered the 
Paper you suggested, and as soon as it comes will go to work 
on my story. In the meantime I took your letter and ‘Pralines’ 
to my writer’s club and read them!’”’ H. T. Y. (This letter is 
over a year old, but H. T. Y. is still one of my best clients and 
now a good personal friend.) 

You will be surprised to find that one critic, at least, gets no 
thrill out of damning a manuscript. You will enjoy reading the 
nice, long, personal letter or the acceptance for marketing that 
your first experience with me will bring. Frankly, a constructive 
criticism can be more friendly than you have ever hoped to find 
it. Why submit yourself to the bulldozing of a harsh critic? 

I charge a minimum rate of $2.00 on work under 4,000 words 
in length, and fifty cents per thousand words from there up to ten 
thousand. If a story is marketable without revision, I will accept 
it as such, and if not, will return to you with one of the friendly 
letters I mentioned above, from which you will be able to produce, 
at least, a better story. This service is limited to special articles 
and fiction, only. 


JOSEPH LUKE DODGE 
Edgebrook Studio 


« THE SERVICE IN VOGUE + 


Rowley, Mass. 


SHORT STORY TEACHER-CRITIC 


will undertake constructive criticism of 
your written work on a basis of percentage 
of your sales. For further information and 
references address Lock Box 116, Substa- 
tion O, New York City. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Accurately and efficiently with all technical re- 
quirements of the exacting editor. 40c per thousand 
words. Free Carbon and minor corrections. Also 
REVISION and SALES SERVICE if desired. Rates 
very reasonable. 

R. C. HORNER, Art Typist 


P. O. Box 93 Havana, Kansas 


MINNESOTA TYPIST 


Will correctly prepare your manuscripts for 
publication. 40c a thousand words; poetry, 
lc a line. Minor corrections and carbon copy. 


ELLA M. ISAACSON 


3524 47th Ave., So. Minneapolis, Minn. 


WE CAN’T HAVE EVERYTHING 


But I will give you accurate typing, minor revis- 
ions and corrections, market suggestions, carbon 
copy and work proof-read for 40c a thousand words. 


words. 
LOIS O’FARRELL 
1121 Carbon Street Fremont, Ohio 


The Author & Journalist 


Real Detective Tales, 1050 N. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, though now going in more heavily than 
formerly for up-to-date fact stories dealing with 
matters that are more or less controversial—ig 
still buying fiction, writes Edwin Baird, editor, 
“Any length, from 1000 to 30,000 words, can be 
used, and we especially want fiction that features 
detectives who are in the midst of exciting action 
when solving their mysteries.” 

The Miraculous Medal, 100 E. Price Street, 
Philadelphia, is now edited by the Rev. Kieran P, 
Moran, C. M. Lawrence Flick, Jr., is associate 
editor. The magazine is in the market for thought- 
ful but not heavy articles of Catholic interest, 
1500 to 2000 words, and clean, clever short-stories 
of 1500 to 2500 words. No divorce or triangle 
themes desired, but romance is welcome. A hum- 
orous slant is desirable when not forced or over- 
done. A high literary quality is required. “We do 
not want the overly ‘pious’ type of story. If stories 
have a Catholic setting—which is not required—it 
must be consistent and correct.” At present rather 
heavily overstocked. Verse in the shorter forms, 
generally of Catholic atmosphere, is used. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance at one cent a word for prose, 
usually about 50 cents a line for verse, photos $1 
apiece. Time required for a report varies from a 
few days to a month. 


Nativity, 114 Madison Avenue, Columbus, Ohio, 
edited by Boris J. Isreal, using various types of 
literary material, is operated on a cooperative basis 
and does not offer direct remuneration for ma- 
terial. 


Author, Sell That Story 
10% Marketing Service 


“ENCLOSED FIND CHECK—————” 


Do those magic words appeal to you? Then 
let’s get together! 

T’ll not only market your work but help you 
make it salable! I coach and criticize, revise 
when warranted, collaborate on right stories. I’ve 
sold more than 125 of my own stories to Ace- 
High, Cowboy Stories, War Stories, War Birds, 
Lariat, many other magazines in U. S. and Can- 
ada. MORE TITIAN SEVEN YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ENCE in selling! 

Salable stories marketed for 10% commission. 
Unsalable stories receive a concise, sincere, help- 
ful criticism that tells you clearly what is wrong. 
Clients rate these criticisms higher than those 
they pay big prices for. 

Charges are on a REFUND basis for this serv- 
ice: $1.00 (minimum charge) for first 5,000 words; 
20c each additional thousand, cash with order, 
plus postage. If story is salable, THIS CHARGE 
IS REFUNDED and I pay all expenses! Try ME 
with a sample story, or ask for clients’ recom- 
meridations. Let me prove the worth of this 
service! 


CHARLES PENVIR GORDON 


Box 148, Dante, sist 


March, 1931 


SMITH MAGALINE 


Edgar L. Cooper ’s 


The Value Literary Assistance 


Can Only Be Measured 


In Sales! 


Are YOU getting tangible results from 
your efforts, or from the professional as- 
sistance you are employing ? 


My clients are appearing regularly in 
American magazines and frequently in 
England because they have been coached 
to write the types of fiction in demand. 


John M. Henry was 


story, “The Devil’s 
Shadow,” featured 
above, is one of three 
of his complete novels 
I have placed with 
The Popular Magazine 
within six months. His \ 
serial, “The Were- 
wolf’s Helmet,” ran in 
The Popular from Oc- 
tober to January, and 
I have just signed a 
contract with an Eng- 
lish publisher for it to 
appear as a book. 


A. STREET & SMITH MAGAZINE 


unheard of in the fic- 
tion field six months 
ago. I placed one of 
his first two novelettes 
\ with Detective Dragnet 
\ and have arranged for 
a series of these fea- 
ture stories using Mr. 
Henry’s Manchester De- 
tectives in every other 
issue of the magazine. 


4. The recommendation of your 


The literary assistance that will 
be of most benefit to you must be 


story by an editorially recognized 


The story by Florens 
Artel Garret you see 


agency to publications in the mar- 
ket for material of the type it 


individual needs. I am vitally in- 


terested in every new client’s possi- represents. 
bilities; my compensation will be in jn. of the first. this 
st this Compare the Rates! 


proportion to the success I am able 
to achieve for him. And I am 
anxious to get him started earning 
money from his writing as soon as 


author sent me. This 
issue also_ contains 
three other stories by 
my clients. 


Comparison with the rates of a 
other first-class literary advisers ‘ 
will reveal that you can buy pro- 


personal; must be adapted to your 
| 


possible. 

My method of working with a writer is 
to determine the types of fiction he can best 
produce, coach him to turn out material in 
current demand and gradually work him up 
through the smaller magazines into the really 
paying publications. My business is to de- 
velop steady producers and to sell them as 
writers as well as disposing of their individual 
stories, 


When You Send Me a Manuscript 
You Receive: 
1. A thoroughly honest opinion of its com- 
mercial value and your possibilities. 


2. Constructive suggestions for adapting 
the story to current market requirements. 
3. Suggestions for future production of 


material along lines likely to be profitable 
to you. 


fessional guidance that brings tan- 
gible results for less money. New clients are 
charged the nominal reading fee of fifty cents 
per thousand words, a minimum charge of 
$2.00 on any individual manuscript, until I sell 
$1000.00 worth of their work; then I handle 
their material on a purely commission basis. 


Short Stories, Novelettes, Serials, Books 
and Articles Are Needed 
Immediately 


to supply numerous editorial requests. If you 
wish to have your work recommended by an 
agency that sells thousands of dollars’ worth 
of fiction monthly, that will place salable 
stories efficiently and to the best advantage, 
send your manuscript or write for complete 
descriptive circular. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


Literary Agent 


155 East 42nd Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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WRITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 


Writecrafters have helped their clients to sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’a, Every- 
body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. All manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L. Kimball, an 
editor and consulting critic of established reputation and 
15 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of writers 
to a better understanding of story values and editorial re- 
quirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters 


210 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


AVOID THE SAME MISTAKES YOU 
MADE IN 1930! 

Don’t make blind stabs in the dark with your stories, 
but let an efficient AUTHORS’ AGENT handle them 
for you and achieve SALES, NOT CONSTANT RE- 
JECTION SLIPS. Write for terms! JOSEPH 
LICHTBLAU, AUTHORS’ AGENT, P. O. BOX 10, 
Station “‘R,’”’ New York City. 


Recommended by Editors 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 

55 West Forty-second Street 

New York, N. Y. 
Plays, Books, Magazine Fiction, Articles, Motion Pictures, 
etc. Send for circulars. 


OREGON TYPIST 


YOUR WORDS typed like engraving on crisp bond 
paper. Professional, correct and corrected. Fifty cents 
one thousand words, including thorough editing. Re- 
vision and criticism extra. BOOKS A SPECIALTY. 


CLARA J. DAVIS 
2194 Thompson St. Portland, Oregon 


EXPERT MANUSCRIPT PREPARATION 


Accurate and artistic typing. Thorough qualification 
demonstrated by ten years as teacher of commercial sub- 
jects, including English, spelling, punctuation, type- 
writing. Fastest possible service compatible with quality. 
Prose, excellent bond paper, 50 cents per 1000 words; 
verse, 2 cents per line; one carbon. A professional service. 


LOTTIE CATON ABBOTT 
1702 Millington St. Winfield, Kansas 


MANUSCRIPTS NEATLY AND 
ACCURATELY TYPED 


Prompt Service. Minor Corrections. One Carbon. 
50c per M words. 20,000 words or over, 45c 


per M. 
J. C. STIVANSON 


2530 Burling St. Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Lincoln 2487 


Typing—Revision—Verse Criticism 

Distinctive typing, unabridged-dictionary service; 
one carbon. Prose, 50 cents per 1000 words; poems, 
1 cent a line. Literary revision of prose, 50 cents per 
1000 words; verse criticism, 3 cents a line. 

AGNES C. HOLM 
(Author of “Paragraphing for Suspense,’ “Evolution of 
a Poem,’’ etc.) 

1711-A Spring Street Racine, Wis. 


In WritInc TO ADVERTISERS, MENTION 
Tre AutHor & JOURNALIST 


The Author & Journalist 


The Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia, writes: 
“Tt is a common error of the amateur to sup- 
pose that because a magazine has printed a certain 
article it is seeking others on the same subject, 
On the contrary, a good article usually disposes 
of the subject for the time being. Our object 
always is variety and novelty, while the constant 
weakness of our mail is its imitativeness. In gen- 
eral, we do not care who wrote the article. What 
it has to tell and how well it tells it are our con- 
cerns. There are a few obvious exceptions to such 
a generality. What Owen D. Young, for example, 
thinks about business or the debt is, ex officio, more 
important than the views of an Enid, Oklahoma, 
economist.” 


The World’s Work, 244 Madison Avenue, New 
York, is getting away from articles concerned with 
current events, and turning more and more to busi- 
ness articles. This does not mean that the maga- 
zine is neglecting foreign affairs, but that when 
it goes abroad it deals with foreign affairs in their 
relation to American business and American pros- 
perity. 

Far West Stories, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, of the Street & Smith group, is not in the 
market for manuscripts at present. 


The Earth-Pamantul, Columbus, Ohio, has sus- 
pended its English section, and now publishes ma- 
terial only in the Roumanian language. 


Wallace’s Farmer & Iowa Homestead, Des 
Moines, Ia., is overstocked with serials at present. 


HOLBROOK 
WRITERS’ COLONY 


Professionals, Beginners. Rocky 
Mountains, Summer, 2 to 12 
weeks. Affiliated with Univer- 
sity. Beauty, Peace, Comfort, 
Absolute Freedom. Conferences 
with authors and editors. Uni- 
versity Credit courses. Lectures, 
Concerts, Golf, and Week-end 
trips. $50 to $65 per month. 


Vv 


For Details, Department No. 10 


Northern Pacific Railway _| 
701 Marquette Avenue | 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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An Ideal Text-book for Home Study Purposes 
The Short-Story Craftsman 


Hattie Horner Louthan is 
head of the English depart- 
ment of the University of 
Denver College of Commerce ; 
author of textbooks on rhet- 
oric, letter-writing, ete.; au- 
thor of three novels, two books 
of verse, a book of travels, 
various educational pamph- 


lets, and magazine contribu- of contents indicates the scope and organization of the book 

tions; graduate of Kansas Survey PART TWO 

State Teachers’ College, Bach- ART ONE 1. Interest-—Without Which . . .f 

elor of Pedagogy, Bachelor of 1. Plot—Pricking the Pattern. 2. Suspense—Make ’em Wait! 

Letters from University of 2. Unity—With an Eye Single. 3. Contrast-—The jostle of Ex- 

Denver; Lecturer on English 3. Organization—Looking Forward. tremes, 

subjects for educational in- 4. Economy—No more, No Less. 4. Movement — Controlling _ the 

stitutions and literary clubs. 5. Characterization—The Proper Current. 

See “Who's Who in America. Study of Mankind. 5. Individuality—The Man Between | 

The ‘‘doctrine” of the lectures 6. Viewpoint—Put Yourself in His the Lines. 

constituting this volume has Place. 6. Connotation — (1) Implying 

been repeatedly tested out on 7. Dialogue—Words and the Man. What You Think; (2) Feeling 

scores of writers, now  pro- 8. Imagination—Improving Upon What You Imply. 

fessional and semi-professional. Nature. 7. Specifics—Say It With Words. 

On a recent survey of suc- 9. Opening—The Decoy for At- 8. Indirectness—Say It Without 

cessful Colorado writers, com- tention. Words. 

piled by the Colorado Asso- 10. Close—The Gentle Art of Quit- 9. Iteration—Constant Dropping. 

ciation, thirty-three are grad- ting. 10. Revision—Looking Backward. 

uates of Professor Louthan’s 11. Setting—Time, Place, Occupa- 11. Background—Intellectual Fit- 

lecture courses. tion. ness. 

12. Titles—Naming the Pen Child. 12. Motives—Spiritual Fitness. 
Order from The College of Commerce, University of Denver, 20th and Glenarm, Denver, Colo. 
312 Pages, $2.50; add 15c for carriage. 


By HorNer LOUTHAN 


HIS volume fills the need for a practical, up-to-date textbook on 

short-story writing. It constitutes the summing-up of twenty 

years’ successful experience in class-room instruction and criti- 
cism. Each of the twenty-four chapters is followed by a syllabus and 
fifteen challenging questions, for either class-room quiz or home study. 
There is a comprehensive index. Is distinguished by a beauty and per- 
fection of style seldom encountered in the textbook field. The table || 


Test Your Story Writing — 
. Ability FREE 


Do you long to succeed as an author? Many 
potential writers don’t know their own dor- 
mant ability. Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test in- 
dicates your power to create plots, characters 
that live, to understand human motives, etc. 
‘ Dr. Richard Burton, a nationally recognized 
short story authority, offers you a complete, 
Dr. Burton practical, result-getting home-study training. 
It develops style, ability, perfects technique, 
and teaches the methods of successful writers. 
ANALYSIS TEST FREE. Send for it today and receive 
expert critic’s opinion of your study instinct—also booklet, 
Short Story Writing,’’ and evidence of the success of Dr. 
Burton’s students, 
Laird Extension Institute, 687 Laird Bldg., Mpls., Minn. 


AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements, Ham- 
mermill Bond Paper; errors in spelling, grammar, 
punctuation, paragraphing corrected; carbon copy, 
work guaranteed, 50c per 1000 words; poems, Ic per 
line. FIVE LIVELY MARKETS suggested, if re- 


quested. 
RENA CLAIRE VAN CISE 
3531 La Salle Ave. Youngstown, Ohio 


WE QUERIED 17 EDITORS 

8 said, “Mail mss. flat.” 5 said, “fold 
twice.” 4 said, “immaterial.” 25 size 9x12, 
65c. 50, $1.25. 25 size 10x13, 75c; 50, $1.40. 
Mss. paper, medium weight, $1.10 per 500 
sheets; heavier weight, add 50c. Ribbons, 
first grade, $1.00 each. Scale to weigh 
mss., 50c. We pay postage and ship same 
day. Printing, too. 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER 
4415 Center Avenue Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed 
by an experienced author’s typist 


50c per 1000 words. Poetry, Ic per line. 
Special attention given books. 
HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St, Olean, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING IS AN ART 


Fifteen years’ experience as professional secretary-typ- 
ist assures satisfaction with my work. Your manuscript 
will be put in form to command the most favorable read- 
ing. Spelling and punctuation service. All manuscripts, 
no matter what length, promptly executed. Rates—50 
cents per 1000 words; verse 2 cents a line; one carbon. 
Reference—The Author & Journalist. 


CLAIRE KENDALL 


19 Dickey St. Derry, New Hampshire 


TYPING SERVICE 


Neat and accurate typing with dictionary serv- 
ice and carbon copy. Prose 40 cents per 1000 
words. Poetry 1 cent per line. 


E. W. COOPER 


Rowley, Massachusetts 


WESTERN AUTHORS, ATTENTION! 
For the Best Typing 


Prose—40c per 1000 words 
Verse—Yc per line copied 
Return postage, please. 


MISS MARGARET COMPTON 
N. 2517 Madelia Spokane, Wash. 
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Do You WRITE STORIES? 


Do You WANT T0 WRriTE STORIES? 


In either case you will need PLOTTO: 
A New Method of Plot Suggestion for 
Writers of Creative Fiction, by William 
Wallace Cook. Indorsed by such fam- 
ous editors as Col. S. S. McClure, and 
used and recommended by such noted 
authors as H. Bedford-Jones, Vic Whit- 
man, T. T. Flynn, Erle Stanley Gard- 
ner, Marshal South, and others. Send 
stamp for descriptive booklet. 


Ww. W. COOK 
Marshall, Michigan 


“COMPLETE SERVICE FOR WRITERS” 


Ty ping— 

Criticism— 

Revision— 

Writers’ Supplies— 

Reliable Sales Service— 
Text-Books for Writers— 
Collaboration—When Warranted— 


FOR THE FIRST TIME 
A Criticism Staff of Successful Writers—assuring 
your story attention by a Specialist who writes the 
sume type. Ask for our new 16-page catalogue. 


UNITED SPECIALISTS, INC. 
995 EAST RICH — COLUMBUS, OHIO 


The Author & Journalist 


Far East Adventure Stories and Amazing De- 
tective Tales have moved from 158 W. Tenth 
Street to 25 W. Forty-third Street, New York. 


Interludes, 2917 Erdman Avenue, Baltimore, Md, 
does not require contributors to be subscribers or 
members of the Verse Writers’ Guild, of which it 
is official organ, according to William James Price, 
editor. At present it needs brief essays on literary 
subjects and short-stories of not more than 120) 
words, cleanly and artistically handled. Poems of 
not over thirty lines are used, either rhymed or 
free verse. Payment is made only in occasional 
prizes. 

Musical Observer, 119 W. Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York, recently informed a correspondent that 
ordinarily it is interested in stories of musicians 
and teachers who have overcome handicaps. Mr. 
Doron K. Antrim, editor, added to this informa- 
tion: “However, we have some articles on hand 
of blind musicians and would prefer to have an ac- 
count of some other handicap than blindness at 
the present time.” 

Popular Publications, consisting of Gang World, 
Western Rangers, Detective Action Stories, and 
Battle Aces, have moved from 220 E. Forty-second 
Street to 205 E. Forty-second Street, New York. 

Excitement, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, is 
reported overstocked. 

All-Fiction, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York, in- 
forms a contributor that it does not use air-adven- 
ture stories or any stories into which air action 
enters. 


EPPLEY 


President 


CHARLES B. HAMILTON 


Vice-President & Managing Director 


DRIA 
HOTEL 


“THE VERY CENTRE OF THINGS’ 


Los ANGELES 


The Alexandria Hotel is on affiliated unit of 

The Eppley Hotel Gis 20 Hotels in the Middle West. 

Louisville, Ky. and Pittsburgh, Pe..ond the 
Hamilton Chain of Hotels in Coliforme. 


RATES 
SINGLE WITH BATH 
$3 1038 

DOUBLE WITH BATH 
$4 to 310 


ATTRACTIVE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
AND RESIDENTIAL RATES 
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“Big Time” 
Comment 


Mr. ——————- (*), who worked with me in the Professional] Collaboration Service and whose 
stories appear in Collier’s and other first-class magazines, writes me this morning: 


“A good part of the value of your service lies in your coaching me WHAT TO WRITE—as well as 
HOW TO WRITE IT. In short, the service is valuable to me in both ways. In the selection of 
plots I trust your judgment blindly.” (*) Name on request. 


So much for the PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE. The following letter also 
just received, indicates what I do for my clients in the CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE: 


“Since 1923, when I sent you my first story, my work has been published in about 30 different mag- 
azines, including some of the best. I owe a lot of my success to your straight-from-the-shoulder 
help. THE ONLY AID I HAVE HAD WITH MY WRITING—APART FROM READING MY 
WRITER’S MAGAZINES AND TEXTBOOKS—HAS BEEN YOUR CRITICISMS. And each yarn, 
as you knew, when rewritten as you suggested, SOLD. You have helped me a lot, so, if I can re- 
ciprocate in any way I am glad to do so. I am glad to back up a man who is really able and will- 
ing to help embryo writers, for the Lord knows the game is so infested with ‘sharks’ that beginners 
who have been ‘bitten’ a few times cannot be blamed for wanting substantial proof before they will 
enlist the aid even of a critic who IS giving full value for fees paid.”” (*) Name on request. 


The above are typical of hundreds of letters, all of similar tenor, which are in my files. More are 
received every day. If advertising space were not expensive, I'd advertise several pages of appreciative 
letters from my clients each month, for they come in daily. As it is, I must content myself with repro- 
ducing one or two, typical of hundreds; but I shall be glad to send to sincere literary workers, sincerely 
striving for success, some of these letters, with the understanding that they are to be returned to me after 
perusal. They are letters thanking me for criticism such as their writers never knew could be had; let- 
ters concerning sales. letters reporting that this client and that has secured a staff position. 

After all, it is what my clients say about me that counts—not what I say about myself! 

My own work appears regularly. Some of it has been translated into foreign languages. I am able to iy 
do for myself what I offer to do for others. a 


Booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” 
containing information vital to every writer, and not obtainable 
elsewhere, sent gratis on request. 


PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION Criticism and Sales Service 
My Professional Collaboration ie (each manuscript charged for seperate. 

Service is not a “Course.” It is intensive individ- y) For manuscripts up to 4,000 words, $3.00; s 
ual work with the client, during which we write a up to 7,508 words, 15,000 words, 
story together, step by step, from the plot germ to a ie to 25,000 words, $12.00; up to 35,000 : 
the completed manuscript. This constitutes the most 50.04 s, $ ogg B+ to 50,000 words, $20.00; over 
practical training possible. The client learns HOW }00 words, $25.00. 
by DOING—NOT by READING about how some- (Fee to accompany manuscripts.) 
body else did it. These fees are inclusive. They cover a de- 

Although I am called upon to do a tremendous tailed, constructive criticism of anywhere from 
amount of work in this Service, the terms are sur- 1,500 to 6,000 words if unavailable; if a story 
prisingly low and convenient. Particulars on _ re- is available, or can be made so by revision, 
quest. Some clients in this service have sold the the fee covers such work, including typing, “6 
story even before they had completed the payments. submissions, etc. In brief, I back my judg- 

Others have sold stories written while they were ment of a story with my time and money, in- 
still working on the collaboration story with me. stead of asking the author to do so. 
All testify to the value of this Service to anyone —— 
striving for literary success. This Service is en- The Commission Charged on Sales 
tirely independent of the Criticism and Sales Service. is 10%, 
Author of P. O. Box 2602-M a 
“Landing The Editer’s Checks” $3.00 Postpaid SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA a 
“Writing Novels To Sell” $2.50 Postpaid — or — 7 
“Mistress of Spears” (a Novel) $2.50 Postpaid Drawer A-1, Vine St. 
Autographed individually for each purchaser HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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HUMORISTS WANTED 


Ambitious persons with journalistic aspir- 
ations and some originality to train for 
Column conducting. If you possess a fair 
education, are studiously inclined and can 
write terse, common-sense English, you may 
be able to step quickly into a Columnist’s 
berth—where fame, influence and big money 
are won in an easy and fascinating way. 


Arthur Brisbane earns as Columnist $250,- 
000 yearly. Will Rogers as Humorist and 
Columnist $150,000. O. O. McIntyre $100,- 
000. Walter Winchell $75.000. Heywood 
Broun $50.000. Floyd Gibbons (spare time) 
$25,000. Scores of others $10,000 and up. 


Why not YOU? 


My system of instruction will surprise. 
Many declare, “I never dreamed it could be 


made so simple and easy! 


Scores of testimonials from highly-pleased 
students—one already syndicating copy and 
winning praise from nationally-known jour- 
nalistic authorities. (Name and address on 
request.) 


To apt students the cost of my instruc- 
tion is surprisingly low-—-only a few dollars. 
And results are speedy. 


Write today for FREE SAMPLE LES- 
SON and valuable information about Col- 
umn work and Humor writing—without ob- 
ligation on your part. 


A. JACK PANSY 
2041 East 64th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AUTHOR’S SUPPLIES 


Buy from the country’s largest specialty dealers and save money. 
Note these special prices for Spring. Now is your time to 


stock up. 
Envelopes for flat mailing. Gummed Flaps. uy Kraft 
Size 9x12 24-Ib. Wt. Size 94%4x12% 

25 Envelopes $ .50 25 envelopes .........- 
50 envelopes ......... -90 50 envelopes ...... ee 0D 
Extra Gray Kraft, 32-Ib. Weight 
Size 9x1 Size 10x13 
25 $ .75 25 envelopes 
50 envelopes 1.40 50 envelopes ......... 1.55 


for Small -lb. Brown 
e No 


Size N vA e No. 12 
50 envelopes...$ .45 50 envelopes...$ .50 50 


Good Grade Manuscript Paper at Special Prices 


Size 8%x11 Size 8%x1l 
20-lb. Bond, ream ..... $1.20 Second Sheets 
16-lb. Bond, ream ..... 1.00 13-Ib. Canary, ream ...$ .65 
13-ib. Bond, ream .... .85 13-Ib. White, ream .... .65 


Heavy Duty Typewriter Ribbons, 75c; Three for $1.80 


Sent postpaid or by express prepaid, anywhere east of Rocky 
Mountains. West of Rocky Mountains add 10 per cent. 

Note: Send for our new book, ‘‘How to prepare manuscripts and 
Contest Entries.’’ Every writer and contest fan should have it. 
Postpaid for 35 cent. 


A. D. Freese & Son, Printers, Publishers, Stationers, Upland, Ind. 


ACTIVE AUTHOR WILL HELP YOU 

I am selling my own stories and articles and will 
help you to sell. Mrs. F. E. P. says, “You are not 
merely a critic, but a real teacher.” W. R. C. 
writes, “There is a point to each of your corrections 
: acuteness in the entire survey for revamping the 
story.” Brief and to the point criticism, manuscript 
under 5000 words ONE DOLLAR. Also market sug- 
gestion. CLAUDE B. CARTER, 156 East Tulane 
Road, Columbus, Ohio. 


The Author & Journalist 


The American Magazine, 250 Park Avenue, New 
York, has changed its article requirements some- 
what. Sumner Blossom, editor, states: “We are 
no longer in the market for straight career articles, 
Each article submitted to us should be built around 
a theme, and that theme should be hung on a per- 
son. Thus, we keep our personalized viewpoint, 
We still prefer the anecdotal treatment—that jis, 
the theme and the person should both be pointed 
up with illustrations which will drive home to the 
reader the substance and thought of the article, 
and the observations and opinions that are being 
developed. Stuff must be forward rather than 
backward looking and have a wide, general appeal.” 


Home Digest returned an article on meatless 
supper menus with the statement: “Battle Creek 
dieticians supply this material for us.” 

Household Guest and Mother’s Home Life 
recently wrote a contributor: “We are oversupplied 
with all kinds of material. One of our staff writ- 
ers prepares copy on foods and recipes.” 

The Radio Syndicate Service, 3806 Beverly 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, is announced as a new 
firm supplying material to radio stations for broad- 
casts. It is interested in seeing manuscripts from 
established writers and will offer remuneration on 
a royalty basis. 

Bozart & Contemporary Verse, Atlanta, Ga, 
as a result of the death of the editor, Ernest Hart- 
sock, has been taken over by the Oglethorpe Uni- 
versity Press, Oglethorpe University, Ga., and 
will be edited by Mary Brent Whiteside. 


MANUSCRIPT 
CRITICISM 


For those who are not lured by large 
promises but desire really professional 
instruction, sympathetic frankness _in- 
stead of flattery, and a teacher with a 
thorough knowledge that does not have 
to rely upon endless technicalities and 
formal rules. Mr. Hoffman’s standing 
in the magazine world is known. An 
editor for 25 years (Adventure, Mc- 
Clure’s, Delineator, etc.), he is particu- 
larly known as friend, helper and devel- 
oper of new writers. His two books on 
fiction writing are standard; he has 
proved his own fiction ability. Indivi- 
dual instruction only; no classes, no set 
courses, no assistants. No marketing— 
that is a specialty in itself, requiring 
full time for best results. No poetry, 
plays or scenarios. A specialty is made 
of “one-man” courses, the course in each 
case being entirely dependent upon the 
needs of that case. Write for Booklet A. 


ARTHUR SULLIVANT HOFFMAN 
Carmel, New York 
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—COMBPBARE T= 


ere are scores O writers’ services. Fees range from a nominal sum to an expense o 
1 


some dimensions. 


All of these services, with one notable exception, ask you to stand the full risk in determining their 
worth. The Author & Journalist’s Simplified Training Course is the remarkable exception. It proves 


its worth at its own expense. 


That is just one important item for comparison. In every other way, say all who have enrolled for 
its training, it is the most fair and practical course, institute or service in the world. 


No University or Course, Except the S. T. C., Makes These 
Just and Liberal Enrollment Terms: 


Unlimited time in which to complete the training at no 
extra cost. 

Privilege to cancel enrollment after receiving full advan- 
tages as student within thirty-day period and receive back 
in full entire amount paid in. 

Tuition fee less than half the amount charged by some 
courses and yet the S. T. ©. ranks highest of all courses 
in number of successfully trained writers. 


Privilege to cancel enrollment at any time for any reason 
and be under no obligation to complete payments. 
Temporary suspension granted upon request if student is 
financially embarrassed. No penalty attached. 

Utmost courtesy and co-operation with student at all times, 
both in matters of payments and training. 

Tuition fee based upon amount of personal, professional 
criticism given, not upon fancy set of books supplied ‘‘free.”’ 


Are All Other Courses More Interested in Their Personal Gain Than 
In Helping Writers? Then Why Is the Simplified Training Course 
the Only One to Set Service above Financial Considerations? 


=—) The Most Valuable Training You Can Get <— 


The Simplified Training Course combines all of these: 


You are given thorough, intensive training in short-story You are given criticisms of complete original stories that 
technique. enable you to recognize your mistakes and constructive 


You are trained in eleven methods of working out plots. suggestions that help you to overcome them and make 


ou to te lable 

You are taught t ogni jal. your work sa a 
You are aided to write the kinds of stories you want to write 

You are helped to plot salable stories. 


and to know what kinds of stories you can best write. 


You are given constructive criticisms so that you can work You are helped in your own way and are not forced to 
over ‘‘duds”’? and make them editorially appealing. give up your methods or ideals for your instructor’s. 


You are given authoritative market advice on all plots and You are allowed to serve a part of your professional ap- 
stories. prenticeship with your personal instructor, 


Compare what other courses and services offer. Compare what you save in time and energy 
and hope through the Simplified Training Course. Compare the saving in tuition fee. You can get 
the unquestioned best for less expenditure of money. 


For years the Simplified Training Course, under the direction of David Raffelock, has been train- 
ing writers for successful authorship. It has gone its own way, unmindful of other systems and 
methods. Today, pre-eminent in its leadership, the Simplified Training Course wishes to make known 
to all writers the abysmal difference in teaching methods and business practices. The S. T. C. asks 
no one to take these statements for granted. Send for “The Way Past the Editor,” free booklet that 
contains proof. Enroll for the S. T. C. and for thirty days, at no cost to you if you do not want to 
continue, test its value to you. 

The more crowded a field becomes the more is it necessary for one to be certain of the connec- 
tion he makes. In fairness to you, we make the foregoing offer. The first step is to fill out and mail 
the coupon below. It is your forecast of a successful future. Use it now. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 
1839 CHAMPA ST., 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


PLEASE SEND ME, WITHOUT ANY OBLIGATION ON MY 
FORMATION ABOUT THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE. ‘ 
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The Author & Journalis: 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE Hollywood Nights, French Follies, and Parisian 
Is Length of Service a Measure of Value and Ability? Life, 880 Bergen Avenue, Jersey City, N. J, 
FFOR more than twenty-five years we have been assisting edited by Henry Marcus, use material of a decided 


writers to perfect and make salable their work. Hun- ae : ae 

dreds of appreciative letters in our files testify that our cor- x tendency, 2 but — overstocked and desire no 
respondents have “arrived.” further material until further notice. 

The charges for Reading, full letter of Criticism and 

Best Love S tories—C upid s has returned to its 
1,000 words or less....$1.00 2,000 to 3,000 words. .$2.25 former title of Cupid’s Diary, and it is being pub. 
1,000 to 2,000 words.. 1.60 3,000 to 4,000 words.. 8.00 jiched monthly instead of semi-monthly at 169 
4,000 to 5,000 words. .$3.75 as 4 = 

Words over 5,000 in one manuscript, and up to 10,000 words, 50 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

cents additional for each thousand words. 


For more than 40,000 words, special rates on request. ' ay 
Poetry: Three cents per line, minimum charge $1.50. Special The American Boy, 550 Lafay ette Street, De- 
rate for 200 lines oF more at con troit, Mich., is still overstocked with manuscripts 
G—50ec a thousand words. th car copy, 
Revision, editing, or rewriting if requested. of all kinds, due to 1ts acquision of the Youth $ 
af request. Correspondence panion inventory when it took over that maga- 

James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. Reeve, Editors zine in 1929, 
THE WRITERS’ SERVICE 

6 Aen tie Franklin, Ohio The Christian Herald, 419 Fourth Avenue, New 


York, became a monthly instead of a weekly with 


the February issue. 
COLORADO TYPIST 
Letter-perfect typing for writers everywhere. Short- Mystic World, 527 S. Clark Street, Chicago, in- 
stories, 50c per 1000 words; discount on longer mate- forms a contributor that it makes no payment for 
rial. Satisfaction guaranteed. manuscripts. 
G. I. HANEY Hollywood nights, I'rench Follies, and Parisian 
Phone York 6681 : Life, publications edited by Henry Marcus, have 
moved from 880 Bergen Avenue, Jersey City, N. 
’ J., to 11 W. Forty-second Street, New York 
WRITERS’ READY SERVICE These magazines use sex fiction, but are over- 
Mary B. Charlton stocked 
(Formerly Managing Editor People’s Home Journal) ; . 
Seventeen years’ editorial experience. Competent criti- Outlook, 120 E. Sixteenth Street, New York, 


cism and revision. Enthusiastic sales service. ‘Mary 
B. Charlton is nationally known. Her approval of a Ms. while listed as using short-stories up to 300 


goes a long way.” Writers’ endorsements furnished on words, rarely uses more than 1000 words. It fea- 
request. Send for Rate Card. : 
tures (usually one in an issue) brief glimpses of 


WRITERS’ READY SERVICE : : 
Room 800, 516 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. life of the short short-story type. 
BESSINGER SERVICE : : : BESSINGER SERVICE PLAY MARKET WRITERS’ EXCHANGE 


! Our high-quality service offers you careful 
e revision, neat and accurate typing with car- 
COPY, Prompt attention, and assistance 
in selling. Lowest prices, too—40c per 1000 
words; le a line for poems. Such a lete, economical 
manuscript service is just what yeu have been looking for, 
isn’t it? Give us a trial; we guarantee satisfaction. 
BESSINGER SERVICE CO. Authors and Journalists 
J-133 South East St., Galion, Ohio es 


THIS IS AN OPEN LETTER. A statement of pol- 
icy for RADIO SYNDICATE SERVICE. A message 
of our good intentions, our purpose, and usefulness 


RADIO SYNDICATE SERVICE 


3806 Beverly Boulevard 
LOS ANGELES 
March 10th, 1931. 


: BESSINGER 


DISTINCTIVE TYPING to. you. 
: What capable writer has not visioned the revenue 
Accurate work a specialty. One carbon copy. | lying in radio plays, playlets, revues, continuities, etc. 
Work done on high grade bond. Corrections if National enthusiasm toward the ‘theater of the air,” 
desired. Reasonable rates. international broadcasting, the 
. .. all bring fertile realization and expression of the 

BLANCHE E. ZSIDO dial as a revolving stage. , 
710 South Lincoln St. Chicago RADIO SYNDICATE SERVICE, discerning the 


need of broadcasting studios, develops a vast profes- 
sional writing clientage, reflecting a. wealth of talent; 
thus embracing the unique and distinguished position 


EXPERT TYPING to serve the most prolific production material in ex- 


istence. 


The Best Your Money Can Buy oad : d. “PRE- 
quiry of progressive authors encouraged. 
BROADCAST’D” plays and programs of established 
avords writers wanted; and manuscripts contracted wi 
po typing released to our avenue of demand on meeting program 
and productive, subsequently, our system logical!) 
MIRIAM GREENWOOD employs a principle of percentage. Release on all ra- 
6128 Ingleside Ave., 3-E Chicago, Ill. dio dramatic property is syndicated on royalty basis. 


The author assumes no preliminary expenses; 
inflict no “fee” obligation, “revision 
’ but advance all costs incurred in typing, mimco- 
AUTHOR S SERVICE graphing, corresponding, and distribution. These ex- 
Research for theses and manuscripts in third best penditures, however, must be defrayed from the gross 
reference library in United States, Goodwyn Institute, returns of each syndicated manuscript. hi 
Memphis, Tennessee, Classified clippings. Our plan is methodical, thorough, far-reaching .-- 
Typing with minor corrections, 50c per thousand and, may we add, lucrative. 
words. Free carbon. Cordially yours, 
VERA GREGORY RADIO SYNDICATE SERVICE. : 


333 E. Deaderick Ave. Jackson, Tenn. RSS/JER Los Angeles, California. 
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Success Is a Process 


Student Proof 


From the publishing house of the Lothrop, 
Lee and Shepard Company comes ‘The Icicle 
Melts,’”’ a book by Helen E. Waite. 


* * * 


Nelle E. von der Hellen has been supply- 
ing the local radio station with a playlet 
each week, 

* * * 

Roy A. Elliott is the author of “The 
Human Racket” in a recent issue of Gang- 
ster Stories. 

* * 

A story by Helen Diehl Olds, ‘‘Easter in 

the Rain,’ appeared in The American Girl. 


* * * 


“Over to the Enemy,” an historical play 
by R. V. Harris, K. C., was very success- 
fully produced before the Masonic Grand 
Lodge of Nova Scotia. 


* * * 


Viola Collins Hogarty is the author of an 
illustrated article in the September issue of 
Pan-American Magazine, entitled “Fools and 
Others of Us.’’ an 

* * * 

Edward L. Tilton, who is the architect 
of some of the most distinguished buildings 
in the United States, had an authoritative 
article on ‘School Libraries” in a_ recent 
number of the Library Journal. 


* * * 


The October 12th number of Dew Drops 
contained one of Mildred Houghton Com- 
fort’s interesting children’s stories, 
Heavy Bag.” 

* * * 

* A series of actual notes on the success- 
experience of H. C. S. students. Addresses 
will be supplied on request. Note especially 
that all kinds of literary material are in- 
cluded, 


The pupils of Dr. Esenwein and 
his staff are selling their work be- 
cause they are taught to do so. One 
student has just reported sales of 
$600 in one week; another has 
recently won a large prize; another 
just sold her first story. 


—Not an Accident! 


READ THIS BOOKLET 
Yours for the Asking 


Corinne Harris Markey and 28 other 
nationally-known authors show that 
Dr. Esenwein helped them succeed in 
writing. She speaks from personal ex- 
perience in recommending Dr. Esen- 
wein’s 40-lesson course in Story Writ- 
ing. 

These Stories of Success prove con- 
clusively what Dr. Esenwein’s Course 
can do for you. You have no diffi- 
culties that some pupil of Dr. Esen- 
wein’s has not had. What his stu- 
dents have done and are doing with 
his guidance, you can do. 


Dr. Esenwein’s course will help you 
whatever your literary aim or bent 
may be—story-writing, play writing 
or novel-writing. His pupils have 
been successful in all literary 
branches. 


The Home Correspondence School, 
Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me without charge or 
obligation your booklet 


| “29 Stories of Success” 


Journalist 
3-31 
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“ORIGINAL STORIES 
BADLY NEEDED” 


Says HOLLYWOOD DAILY 
SCREEN WORLD 


Original Stories being sought and pur- 
chased by many studios. 


I can prove I actually sell to Producers. 
Daily contact with studios. 


For 12 years I have been successfully 
helping writers with sales on 10% 
commission. Professional criticism at 
nominal rates. 


If you want to get in this profitable 
market, write for FREE INFORMA- 
TION. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Authors’ and Producers’ Representative 


423 Hollywood Security Bldg., Dept. A-31 
California 


The Author & Journalist 


The Macaulay Company, book publishers, haye 
moved from 257 Fourth Avenue to 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


American Poetry Magazine, 358 Western Aye. 
nue, Wauwatosa, Wis., confines its acceptances of 
poetry to members of the American Poetry So- 
ciety, of which it is official organ. 


Street & Smith, 79 Seventh Avenue, New Yerk, 
are reported to be planning a French-language 
magazine, issued in America. Ormond Smith, of 
the firm, is head of the French Institute, an organi. 
zation devoted to promoting French-language 
activities in New York. 

The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, can use serials 
only up to 22,000 words. 

American Radio and Television Agency, a radio 
syndicate, has moved from 190 N. State Street to 
2730 Windsor Avenue, Chicago. 

The Nomad, 150 Lafayette Street, New York, 
is now edited by Miss Melba Melsing, succeeding 
Thomas Brodix. 

Etude Music Magazine, 1712 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, edited by James Francis Cooke, uses 
articles on musical pedagogics and general infor- 
mation with a distinct musical interest, from 150 
to 200 words in length. Short fact items and 
fillers of 100 to 250 words are in demand—no verse 
or news stories. Payment is on publication at $5 
a column. 

Discontinued 


Hollywood 
The Mentor-World Traveler, New York. 


After 10 Years of Striving 
At Last I’ve Learned to Write! 


ce “I have investigated other courses and methods, but after 10 years I was 
s simply wandering in a maze, getting nowhere. Then I discovered the Popu- 
lar Fiction Course and now—after my first few lessons I know where I’m 
going, what I’m doing, and how to do it. Refer any doubting Thomas to me 
and Ill tell him what your instruction really means.” 
Major F. J. Billiarde, Eureka, Calif. 


Why Don’t YOU Learn This New Way¥ 


Learn the what, the how, and the why of writing. 
Eight famous editor-authors will instruct you. Each trains you specifically to 
write the most popular and best-paying types of stories. Here’s the most 
sensible way to learn writing ever offered—personalized instruction by per- 
sons who know the literary field both as editors and as authors. Without 
cost or obligation we’ll send you full facts about the Home-Study instruction 
offered by these Editor-Authors. Simply mail the coupon or a post-card today. 


POPULAR FICTION INSTITUTE 


79 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., Dept. 1812 | | 
| Popular Fiction Institute, Dept. 1812. 
79 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Write fiction successfully. 


Major F. J. Billiarde 


A.H. Bittner A.Clancy R. Oliphant A. M. Rud wqpend your’ FREE _ prospectus, 
Form. ed. Argosy, Former Asso. Ed. Editor Chelsea Former ed. Mi iting For the Billion-Word Market, 
Teaches Top Notch, etc. House. Teaches Adventure. ps 
general principles Teaches Western Detective Teaches f write for popula 
Fiction Fiction Adventure Fiction 8 | - 
F.O. Tremaine A.A.Wyn R. Martini W. vonKettler 
Former Editor Editor Flying Mommered.Gky oo | 
Miss 1930 Aces, etc. Riders, etc. Sweetheart | 
Teaches Con- Teaches War Teaches Air Stories. Teaches 
fession stories Fiction Fiction Love Fiction | 
- Mail Coupon TODAY for Free Prospectus | 
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THE AUTHOR& SEND IT FIRST SECTION Approved Buyers 
JOURNALIST'S of Manuscripts 
[antthe'’ in this department require literary material in sire them, 


want the best offerings first, and are using paid space to secure them. 
Give these magazines consideration when you have manuscripts to offer. 


WESTERN NOVELETTES 


Around 20,000 words in length, are the immediate need of the 
Good Story Magazine Company. 


GOOD DETECTIVE YARNS 


with a murder theme also are needed by this group. 


Address all manuscripts to 


GOOD STORY MAGAZINE COMPANY 
25 W. 43rd St. N. Y. C. 


P. S. The Red and Blue Band Magazines are Outlaws of the West, Prison Sto- 
ries, Gangland, Racketeer Stories and Gangster Stories. We also publish The 
Dance Magazine, Model Airplane News, and Ghost Stories. 


HAROLD HERSEY 
Publisher 


P A R IS uses Snappy Short Stories up to 4,000 

words, with an American idea of sex 

K. NIGHTS appeal and a risque Parisian back- 

ground—l4c per word up—payment 

promptly upon publication. Jokes, from 25c to 50c; 

Verse, 15c line; Paragraphs, 35c; Photographs—Art 
and Snappy Female poses, $3 


578 Madison Avenue SHADE PUB. CO. 1008, W; York —- 
New York City 


THE Writer’s MoNTHLY 
| ; Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
Good stories A Magagine of Real Help for alt Who Write. 

MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 
Exceptionally told Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 


there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
== such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 


lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 


Send 35 cents for a copy of the somewhat- by the nature of the work it must be done in 
different-magazine solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a fel- 
THE CIRCUS SCRAP BOOK low craftsman.” 
41 Woodlawn Ave. Jersey City, N. J. Single copies 25 cents $3.00 a year 
Contains old reprints of articles with germs for Write for special offers 
feature enti ar which can be brought up to THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
date. Sell circus stories now. Springfield, Mass. 
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The Author & Journalist 


Fast Decisions 


Quick Checks 


Varied Market = Consistent Requirements! 


QFICTION HOUSE has a ten-year record of proof to back these pledges to 


our writing friends. 


Ask for a copy of our booklet, “The Way to the Fiction House Market.” 
The kind of yarn we want, and how to spin it—told in a nut-shell. 


There’s a yearly split of more than $150,000 to the writers who shoot at the 


mark of— 


ACTION STORIES 
AIR STORIES 


ACES 
ACTION NOVELS 


LARIAT 
FRONTIER 
WINGS 


LOVE ROMANCES 
DETECTIVE CLASSICS 
NORTH-WEST 
FIGHT STORIES 


Published by 
FICTION HOUSE, INC. 


J. B. Kelly, Editor 


271 Madison Ave. 
New York City 


J. F. Byrne, Man’g Ed. 


Good Housekeeping, Fifty-seventh Street at 
Eighth Avenue, W. F. Bigelow, editor, writes: 
“I can report only one serious change in article 
conditions, so far as Good Housekeeping is con- 
cerned. Just now we are not in the market for 
special articles unless they are very timely and im- 
portant. I have a drawer full of articles bought 
last year that I want to use before purchasing 
anything more. But since rules are only made 
to be broken upon occasion, I am sure that if any 
writer, beginner or expert, came along with a 
bang-up suggestion, I would turn him loose on it.” 


The Crescent Publishing Company, publishing 
Westland Love Magazine and Lively Stories, has 
moved from 25 W. Forty-third Street, New York, 
to larger quarters at 71 W. Forty-fifth Street. 
Rose M. Shipman, editor, announces. “At this 
time we are launching two new magazines, the 
titles of which we are not at liberty to disclose. 
One of these will use analytical and deduction de- 
tective stories. Novelettes especially needed—10,- 
000 to 25,000 words. The other will use all types 
of gang stories. Shorts up to 5000 words; novel- 
ettes up to 12,000 words. Rate, for both maga- 
zines, up to 1%4 cents per word; decisions and pay- 
ments prompt. Our Lively Stories is open for 
material—sex stories realistically subtlely 
handled. Shorts up to 4000 words, novelettes up 
to 12,000. Westland Love Magazine is looking 
for Western stories in which love interest must 
be uppermost, action in the background. Shorts 
up to 6000 words, novelettes up to 12,000.” 


Prize Contests 


Detective Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, announces that a first prize of $500, 
second of $200, third of $100, twenty of $10 each, 
and twenty of yearly subscriptions, will be given 
for best descriptions of “The Shadow,” who will 
broadcast for ten weeks, from February 7 to April 
11, inclusive, over the Columbia Broadcasting Net- 
work every Thursday evening at 9:30 p. m., East- 
ern Standard Time. Each week, “The Shadow” 
will give a clue as to his appearance, the same clue 
being printed that week in Detective Story Maga- 
sine. Descriptions must contain not more than 
100 words. They will be judged by the degree of 
ingenuity displayed in coming to conclusions, by 
their clarity and conciseness, and by the neatness 
and general appearance of manuscripts. Descrip- 
tions must reach the magazine before midnight, 
April 25, 1931. The first clue, published February 
7, was: “By the mark of the cobra on my chest.” 

The Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, and Little Brown & Company, 34 Beacon 
Street, Boston, offer $10,000 as a prize for a novel 
from 50,000 to 200,000 words in length. Of this 
sum, $5000 is an outright prize and $5000 an ad- 
vance on royalties. Serial rights may be arranged 
for separately. The closing date is February 1. 
1932. 

The Miraculous Medal, 110 E. Price Street, 
Philadelphia, will in the near future announce 4 
short-story contest for Catholic high-school stu- 
dents. 


Mist 


March, 1931 


FILM FUN 
WAR STORIES 
CUPID’S DIARY 


WAR BIRDS 
I CONFESS 
WESTERN ROMANCES 


ALL FICTION 


SWEETHEART STORIES 
MARRIAGE STORIES 
SKY RIDERS 


With the Sincere 
Good Wishes of the 
DELL DOZEN 
100 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 


SCREEN ROMANCES 
WAR ACES 
» SCOTLAND YARD 


WANTED! 


Good Detective 
and 
Mystery Stories 


REAL DETECTIVE TALES 


is now in the market for the best detective 
and mystery fiction. Any length, from 1,000 
to 30,000 words. Decision within twenty- 
four hours. Payment immediately on ac- 


ceptance at good rates. 


Address all manuscripts to— 


EDWIN BAIRD, Editor 
REAL DETECTIVE TALES 


1050 North LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Illinois 


N. B.: REAL DETECTIVE TALES strives to 
be different from its contemporaries. Because of 
this, prospective contributors are advised to read 
a copy of the magazine and familiarize themselves 
with its editorial policy before submitting material. 


On the 


Preferred List 


RITERS send their stories FIRST 
to Fawcett Publications because: 


Every story is either paid for by check 
or returned within TEN DAYS of receipt. 


Stories aren’t held “for further consider- 
ation” or returned months later dog-eared 
and worn. Writers can keep their work in 
constant circulation. 


Rates are generous and payment is made 
the same day as the story is accepted. 


Not one of the Fawcett magazines is over- 
stocked. There’s always a place for the 
right story, right away. 


W. H. Faweett, Publisher 
Roscoe Fawcett, Editor and Gen’l. Mgr. 
Jack Smalley, Managing Editor 


Fawcett Publications, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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The Author & Journalis: 


FAR EAST 
Adventure Stories 


Two new magazines giving the 
new author a break. 


Each month two stories are pub- 
lished by writers who have never 
before appeared in print. 


For further particulars, see cur- 
E rent issues on the newsstand. 


Amazing 


DETECTIVE 


Stories 


Eaton, Crane & Pike Company, Pittsfield, Mass., 
during February, March, and April, are offering 
the Emily Post Letter Writing Contests. For 
each month there is a first prize of $150, second 
of $50, third of $25, five fourth prizes of $15 each, 
five fifth prizes of $5 each, and 100 seventh prizes 
of stationery, with an additional $850 grand prize 
for the best letter of the entire series. See maga- 
zine advertisements of the company for subjects 
of the current contests. Letters may be typed or 
in longhand. There is no length limit. It is stated 
that letters will be judged solely on what the 
contestant says. No letters returned. Full name and 
address must appear on the reverse side of the 
sheet or at bottom of last page. Address Contest 
Editor, marking the name of contest plainly. 


I. H. Sefton, associate editor of the Colfax 
(Cal.) Record, was the winner of the Plymouth 
Motor Corporation grand prize of $1000 a year 
for life in the recent essay contest conducted by 
that corporation. The life annuity was earned by 
Mr. Sefton very easily, according to the account 
which appeared in the Record: “Hearing the con- 
test announced by radio, he got an entry blank 
from a Plymouth dealer and left it in a brief 
case beside his bed. Two or three nights later he 
awakened and began thinking about the contest. 
He turned on the light and on the back of an 
envelope in about three minutes’ time wrote what 
he thought would appeal to him in a Plymouth 
car. The next morning he found his essay a lit- 
tle too long, so he cut out one sentence and three 
unnecessary words. He then typed the essay at 


his desk in the old Record office on Grass Valley 
street. He did not keep a copy of the essay.” 
The winner of the prize under the pen-name of 
“Sef,” writes three “columns” for his paper and 
sells them to other weeklies. He also writes most 
of the local news and in his spare time composes 
poetry. 

The International Mark Twain Society, Webster 
Groves, Mo., offers for its fourth annual contest 
a prize of $15 for the best letter on the subject, 
“My idea of an international literary society.” 
“Letters must reach us by June 1st,” writes Cyril 
Clemens, president. 


American Humane Education Socicty, 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston, offers $50 in cash as a first 
prize, $25 in cash as a second prize, for original 
short one-act plays illustrating kindness to ani- 
mals, and suitable for presentation in schools, in 
a contest ending April 25, 1931. The number of 
characters is to be not less than five nor more than 
fifteen. Manuscripts should not be less than 1500 
words nor more than 2000 words. Self-addressed 
envelopes with full postage must accompany entries 
if return is desired. “If, in the opinion of the 
judges selected, no manuscripts received are worthy 
of the prizes offered, no awards will be made.” 

Scribner's Magazine announces that the $500 
prize in its long short-story contest, which closed 
September 20, 1930, has been awarded to John 
Peale Bishop for his “Many Thousands Gone.” 
Five new writers were discovered. Out of 1672 
entrants eleven manuscripts were purchased. This, 
the editors consider a high average. 


alist 


March, 1931 


POPULAR 
PUBLICATIONS 


INCORPORATED 


offers writers prompt readings 
and prompt payments in these 
four diversified magazines. 


GANG WorLpD 
BATTLE ACES 
DETECTIVE ACTION STORIES 
WESTERN RANGERS 


205 EAST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE YOUNGER 
WRITER 


who is willing to 
make a thorough 
study of the require- 
ments of 


COLLEGE LIFE 
Magazine 


WILL FIND IT AN 
EXCELLENT MARKET 
PROMPT READINGS 
AND PAYMENT ON 
ACCEPTANCE 


ADDRESS 


COLLEGE LIFE 


25 West 43rd St. New York City 


FREE BOOK PUBLICATION 


POETS ® Also $300 cash in contests open to noted 
® and unknown poets. Don’t mail book 
manuscripts until you have read rules for all contests. 
Bulletin sent upon receipt of a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. KALEIDOSCOPE, published monthly, is live 
and reliable; $2 a year, 25c a copy, back number, 15c. 


KALEIDOSCOPE, A National Magazine of Poetry 
7022 N. Vernon St. 


READY FOR YOU NOW! 
The Book You’ve Been Waiting For— 
Paul Cruger’s New Book 


HOW TO WRITE AND SELL STAGE 
AND RADIO PLAYS 


It tells you just the things you need to know about 
the demands of play publishers and radio listeners. 
Get this valuable little book now and learn how to 
write and sell radio drama, the newest thing in 
writing. 

The book not only tells you how to write this kind 
ot material, but tells you where to sell what you 
write. No book of recent publication carries such a 
wealth of information as this new book. Every writer 
should own a copy and every new writer needs it. 
The book goes on sale today and you can have a copy 
for only FIFTY CENTS, POSTPAID. 

dress—A. D. Freese & Son, Publishers, Upland, Ind. 
A copy of The New Writers’ Magazine will be 
mailed you free for the asking. Address as above. 


Somewhere 
in the 


Dallas, Texas 


_, Photographs Will Sell Your Articles 
ere is an increasing demand for photographs to 
illustrate articles and advertisements, and rates are 
improving. ‘The writer has sold his photographs and 
articles to national advertisers and magazines. If 
interested in securing highest class printing and en- 
arging service at moderate rates, including free 
technical advice, address— 


R. K. WOOD, 229 E. Roland Road, Chester, Pa. 


e 
English Language 
are the words which will express 
your thoughts clearly, make your 
ideas vivid, give you power in writ- 
ing and speaking that comes with 
mastery of their use. But how to 
find those words? ‘The dictionary? 
No better than your memory for 
choice. The ordiffary thesaurus? 
Helpful only if you know the exact 
meanings of all the words. 
A combination of the two— 


MARCRH’S 


Tuesaurus Dictionary 


supplies the exact word—defines it— 
includes thousands of word facts 
you need almost daily. 
INSPECT AT OUR RISK 

, this Treasure House of Words and 
Knowledge. Send in the coupon. Use 
the book 10 — Then if you don’t find it most use- 
ful and valuable, you simply need return it. 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO., Dept. AJ-3 
1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Please send me (postpaid in U. S.; express paid in 
Canada) the new Amplified Edition of March’s Thesaurus 
Dictionary. I will pay the postman $3.75, and if I keep 
the book will pay you $2.00 per month for three months. 
Canada, DUTY EXTRA; Foreign, $10.00 cash with order. 

If for any reason I do not wish to keep it, I will re- 
turn it in good condition within 10 days and you are to 
refund my $3.75. 
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50 The Author Journalis 


q Trade, Technical and Class Journal 
Department 


JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR | 
x 
4 Until further notice, Northwestern Miller, Feed- Credit Monthly, 1 Park Avenue, New York § i 
- sluffs and American Miller, 118 S. Sixth Street, Chester H. McCall, editor, pays 134 cents a word 
; Minneapolis, Minn., will be out of the market for for articles not longer than 1500 words, on credit i 
all types of material, according to Carroll K. administration. ” 
Michener, managing editor. Coast Investor, 576 Sacramento Street, San 
The Automobile Trimmer & Painter, 128 Opera Francisco, wishes to publish a series of articles la 
Place, Cincinnati, has purchased Autobody, New that might be termed “romantic stories of wealth.” le 
York, which latter publication will be merged with George P. Edwards, editor and publisher, writes: M 
the former with the March issue, under the name “We could use such a story one a month—about 
of The Automobile Trimmer and Painter and 1000 words. I would like to have every story y 
Autobody. Autobody will be represented by a spe- different from every other. Coast Investor is essen- W 
s cial section in the combined publication. For the tially a people's popular financial magazine. Pe- i 
ie time being, J. Frank Hutcheson, secretary, re- haps some of your readers could supply what we K 
ie ports that he is submerged in work and will not want. The type of story I have in mind is some- s 
be in the market. thing that appeals to the emotions and yet con- 
With the January issue, Woodworkers Journal, ©™S ani It must not be fiction, but a really : 
400 W. Madison Street, Chicago, was changed to true 
Wood Products. This is a monthly interested in American Rabbit Journal, Box 163, Columbia, 4 
articles pertaining to wood products manufacture, Missouri, Adrian J. Gum, editor, will begin publi- " 
; not over 1000 words in length. Payment is made cation in May. It will be concerned with the feed- - 
on publication, depending upon value of article. ing, breeding and housing of rabbits and cavies. 
- Editor is Milton G. Peterson. The editor writes: “We are not paying for p 
. The new address of Public Works is 310 E. material to begin with, but when dha elec’ : 
Forty-fifth Street, New York. nently established will determine a rate. - 
Broadcast Advertising, 440 S. Dearborn Street, 
: Southwestern Bottler, Milam Building, San An- Chicago, R. B. Robertson, editor, wants artic 


tonio, Texas, Ruel McDaniel, editor, is in the 
market for a few merchandising and managemeni 
articles from Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, and 
New Mexico. These must be based upon specific 
interviews with bottling plant owners or man- 


dealing with advertising over the radio. Readers 

are advertising men. The editor suggests that | 
writers first query. Payment is made on publica: 
tion at about 1 or 1% cents a word. : 


agers and describe successful methods actually in Materials Handling & Distribution, 420 Lexing- 

use in these plants. No success or “generaliza- ton Avenue, New York, John A. Cronin, editor : 

tion” articles wanted. Rates are 14 cent per word pays well for technical descriptions, with plenty of ha 

: up. Photographs of men interviewed and their photographs, of handling methods in factories and J 
- plants are acceptable at a moderate rate. industrial plants. Advantages in the use of cranes, ! 
i . conveyors, electric trucks or any other means 
& Jounnatist subscriber, was submitted two ‘ticle. Special equipment, or new ways of win 

standard equipment in handling materials should 

cles with photographs, one on April 16, 1930, and be especially stressed. Industrial Power, ; 

the other on January 5, 1931. The articles were South Deaiborn Street, Chicago, uses silt “4 

accompanied by stamped, addressed envelopes. The 

contributor’s letters regarding the manuscript were ; y yo 

unanswered until February 14, 1931, when C. M. Welding, 108 Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh, I 

Bonnell, Jr., president, replied: “Your letter of uses technical descriptions of welding operations, z 

February 6th was received and we will check our  cither in manufacture of some product, or in main te 

record to determine whether the articles mentioned tenance work. Payment is fair and prompt. Hed! me 

were used or whether they were destroyed. It is Treating & Forging, published by the same com te 

practically impossible to read every article that pany, pays well for material descriptive of mant- no 

is submitted to us for acceptance.” facturing or maintenance methods involving heat = 

treating or forging of metals. Both require good the 


The Hoffman Publications, 114 E. Thirty-sec- 
ond Street, New York, have purchased Beach & , 
Pool, formerly published by the Lightner Pub- The Spokesman & Harness World, 128 Opera - 
lishing Co., Chicago, and, beginning with the Place, Cincinnati, buys articles with photos show It 
March issue, will merge it with Aquatics, under ing some unusual or interesting use of a horsé 
the name of Beach and Pool and Aquatics. Charles or bringing out the fact that the horse is still 
Wood is editor. Query editor for assignment. preferred to the motor for some interesting work. 


photos of operations. 
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EDITORIAL 
(Continued from Page 4) 
Xeither these magazines nor general magazines 
yhich use occasional travel articles can be inter- 
ested in ordinary “ouide-book”’ material—descrip- 
sions of places, foreign customs, or the like. 

What they are looking for is the fresh view- 
point, or a novel human-interest element. A de- 
gription of an Arabian village would leave the 
average travel editor apathetic; but an intimate and 
ively account of the difficulties of housekeeping 
vith native servants, by an American consul’s wife 
in Arabia found a ready market—to instance one 
example. 

The fact that the travel experiences in foreign 
nds of Mary Roberts Rinehart and Aldous Hux- 
ey have been published in leading magazines does 
vot mean that Mary Jones or John Smith can take 
, Cook’s tour and expect to capitalize on a story 
ithe trip. Famous writers have their followings 
vho will read whatever they write; moreover, to 
put it bluntly, they can write infinitely more enter- 
vainingly than the average Mary Jones or John 
Smith. 

If you must write travel articles, then, cultivate 
a fresh viewpoint, a deft and whimsical style, 
and play up unusual, striking phases of your chosen 
subjects. Secure specific action photographs direct- 
ly illustrative of your subject. Don’t submit post- 
card views or photographs available to every tour- 
st. Short articles—2000 words or less—are much 
preferred to longer material. And remember that 
guide-book stuff is strictly “out.” 


THE A. & J. MANUSCRIPT 
SALES AGENCY 


For the benefit of clients The Author & Journalist 
maintains an efficient MANUSCRIPT SALES AGENCY. 
Work is carefully considered by competent staff members 
and every effort is put forth to place work accepted for 
that purpose. 

A reading fee of $1.00 for the first 1000 words, 25c for 
tach additional thousand, is charged for considering manu- 
scripts. However, this will be waived when any writer 
has a record of three sales through the Agency. 

In case of sale, a commission of 10% is charged. The 
minimum commission is $4.00. 


Florence Brent Thompson, Oregon, wrote, “The check 
which I have just received from you in payment for my 
story, ‘The Fate of Bill Laramie,’ pleases me tremen- 
dously; I agree that the rate is ‘eK! good; frankly, 
much better than I expected; and I feel that a great deal 
of credit is due to you for the successful way in which 
you have handled this.” 


Chauncey Thomas, Denver, wrote: “Your sale of my 
Heap Bad Kiowa” to Popular Magazine, after you had 
submitted it to twenty-eight other markets, is a tribute 
‘0 your persistence in marketing a manuscript in which 
you have confidence.” 


Evans Wall, Pond, Mississippi, whose first book, “The 
No-Nation Girl,” we placed for him with The Century 

pany, wrote: “I shall never forget the debt of grati- 
tude Owe you. .. . Your counsel and encouragement led 
me to write the book. ’’ ’” 


The knowledge of markets possessed by The Author & 
ournalist is greater than that of most writers. We claim 
20 magic formula which will enable us to sell unsalable 
Work. The sales agency guarantees only to devote hon- 
est, intelligent effort to selling manuscripts accepted for 

t purpose. If material lacks sales possibilities we tell 
you so frankly, and briefly point out why. This does not 
mean that a full criticism is given. For detailed criti- 
cism, see rate schedule on back page. 
oa agency does not market photoplays, jokes, or verse. 

andles articles and all types of salable fiction. 


Address The A. & J. Manuscript Sales Agency, 
1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


you 


- +--+ and Five Others! 


Only six persons at one time can work with David 
Raffelock, director of The Simplified Training Course, in 
his new intensive training. 


WRITING FOR THE SMOOTH-PAPER 
MARKET 


WRITING FOR THE QUALITY GROUP 


It is the exceptional writer that can make good in either 
type of writing. It is the exceptional instructor who has 
deep enough insight and who is equipped by experience, 
training and nature, so that he can give the exceptional 
writer the intensively personal and valuable help not to 
be obtained from the usual sources. 

Mr. Raffelock is so equipped. His students have sold 
work to practically every important magazine in the 
United States. They are earning thousands of dollars 
vearly and are making a name for themselves among 
authors. 

Only twelve students, six in each division, are accepted 
by Mr. Raffelock for this special training. Full informa- 
tion can be obtained by sending for **The Way to Better 
Writing.” 

Naturally, training of this kind is expensive. It is 
worth it. Those who believe themselves qualified for writ- 
ing for the better markets are invited to write Mr. 
Raftelock. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1839 Champa Street Denver, Colorado 


Ix WritinGc To ADVERTISERS, MENTION 
THE Autuor & JOURNALIST 


PERSONAL CONTACT 


Your manuscripts SOLD to N. Y. or Philadelphia 
editors PERSONALLY—not by mail. 


ED BODIN, nationally known philosopher and _edi- 
torial writer, 11 years with the publishers of Collier’s, 
American, Woman’s Home Companion and Country 
Home, will take on a few more clients who show 
promise of quick sales. Send sample Ms. with full 
history of your writing career, and $2.00 for registra- 
tion. If accepted you will be invited to submit manu- 
scripts with no further charge until sales are made. 
No READING fees. 


Good Manuscripts Need a Salesman—Not a Critic 


ED BODIN—AUTHOR’S EXECUTIVE 
Plainfield, N. J. 


160,000 NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF LITERARY 
PEOPLE 


10,000 Amateur Writers submitting short stories to magazines. 
10,000 Amateur Writers, Screen Stories, the talkies, Photoplay. 
10,000 Amateur Writers, desiring criticism, instruction, ete. 
15,000 Amateur Writers, Play Writers, submitting manuscripts. 
7,000 Amateur Writers, desiring course in short story, ete. 
3,000 Amateur Writers, subscribers to Writer’s Magazine. 

10,000 Amateur Writers, desiring instruction, Authorship Study. 
10,000 Amateur Writers, instruction, criticism, markets desired. 
5,000 Amateur Writers, Books, and Literary instruction, etc. 
1,000 Amateur Writers, contributors of stories, subscribers, ete. 
5,000 Amateur Writers, Purchasers of Writers’ Stationery, ete. 
7,500 Amateur Writers, interested in Song Poems, Poetry, etc. 
2,000 Amateur Writers, desiring criticism, how to sell, ete. 
10,000 Amateur Writers, requesting Authors’ Service, Criticism. 
2,000 Amateur Writers, Song Poems, Composing, ete., desired. 


Over 100,000 1929-1930 Writers names. All information 
1929-1930 and in response to Magazine advertising. Advise 
us the class most interested in, and we will mail you copies 
of advertisements, and complete details on any classification 
desired. L. C. SCOTT, 327 W. 8th Street, Davenport, Iowa. 
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The Doorway to Friendly, Expert 
Literary Help 


v fF you could walk in through the 
(< 0 doorway of 342 Madison Avenue 
: J pictured here, shoot up in the ele- 
yator, come along the corridor to 
my office, and sit down with me for a chat 
about your literary problems, you might have 
a pleasant surprise. You would soon see, I 
think, that I am a human being interested in 
your success and not a mere name and address, 
not a mere advertiser who wants only your 
money. 


Your success means my success. Writers 
whom I have trained are constantly appearing 
as headliners in the biggest magazines. For 
instance, the authors of the first and second 
stories in the February number of Pictorial 


' Review, whose high standards are well known, 


are former students of mine. 

Mrs. Letitia Preston Randall, responsible 
for “Going Back Home,” attended my class in 
fiction writing during the spring of 1929. A 
story begun before the class ended was sold 
soon afterward to Harper’s Magazine. Later 
Mrs. Randall sold another to Harper’s. And 
now here she is in Pictorial. Mrs. Randall has 
said to me: “You taught me not only literary 
technique, but also how to work.” 


Mrs. Phoebe H. Gilkyson, whose story, “The 
Light,” has the honor place in this issue of 
Pictorial, was the sixth among the many hun- 
dreds of fiction writers I have helped since be- 
coming a teacher. Mrs. Gilkyson and her dis- 

tinguished husband, Wal- 


“Photo by H. V. Schieren, ARPS.” 


ter Gilkyson, have been 
selling stories to the best 
magazines in America. 
The underlying principles 
of literary technique 
which I set before Mrs. 
Gilkyson are the same as 
those I use today. 


As this goes to press, 
I have word that Pictor- 
ial has just scheduled a 
story by another of my 
students for an_ early 
summer issue. 


How about your writ- 
ing? Even if you person- © 
ally cannot walk through 
this doorway, a letter 
from you can. Just tell 
me about your difficul- 

_ ties, your ambitions, and 


ask for my booklet, 
“How I Work With 
Writers.” I will come 


right back with the same 
sort of friendly, practi- 
cal. advice that I would 
give you if you were 
here beside me. 


Thomas H. Uzzell q 


Author of stories in The Satur- 


342 MADISON AVENUE 


For ten years students have come to me through this doorway 
in the heart of New York, close to Grand Central Station and 
to the offices of many big publishing houses. 


day Evening Post, etc., former 
Fiction Editor of Collier’s ; au- 
thor of “Narrative Technique.” 


342 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


